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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 7 and 8, 1958 


THEME: “The Emotional Weil-Being of Young People” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 7 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee for members: $1.50; 
fee for non-members: $5.00) 


10:15-11:45 A.M. Open Forum 

Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 

Topic: “The Emotional Well-Being of Young People” 

Speakers: Dr. Frederick H. Allen, Professor of Psychiatry, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Medical School and Graduate School 
of Medicine; The Rev. Albert T. Mollegen, Virginia Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Alexandria 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Chairman: William Morrow, Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass. 

At this time there will be a demonstration of the use of records 
in an actual foreign language class. In addition to this 
section meeting there will be, throughout the Conference, 
continuous exhibits of records, record players, tape recorders 
that can be used in the classroom. 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster, Lick Wilmerding 
School, San Francisco 

Topic: “‘Counseling as a Vital Factor in the Emotional Well- 
Being of Our Students” 

Speakers: Dr. William L. Peltz, Psychiatric Consultant for 
The Hill School and The Lawrenceville School (The Role of 
the Consulting Psychiatrist); Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Head- 
master, The Horace Mann School, New York City (Success- 
ful Practices Which Can Improve Counseling) 


COEDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Dr. John F. Fox, President, Punahou School, 
Honolulu 

Topic: ‘“‘What to Do About the Emotional Needs of Youth in 
College Preparatory Coeducational Secondary Schools in 
View of the Competitive Marking and Class Ranking 
Systems and College Board Examinations Required by 
College Admissions Officials” 

Speakers: Thomas C. Schuller, Headmaster, Scarborough 
School, Scarborough, N. Y.; John S. Holden, Headmaster, 
Colorado Rocky Mountain School, Carbondale, Colo.; 
Mrs. Anne Holden, Colorado Rocky Mountain School 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 


This meeting will be a follow-up of the dinner meetings of the 
evening before. See page 48. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Mrs. Stuart R. Strong, Headmistress, The Catlin- 
Gabel School, Portland, Ore. 
Topic: probably the theme of the Conference 
Speakers: Mary L. Schaffner, The Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; and one other to be announced later. 


GRADES 1-3 
Chairman: Katharine Harper, The Spence School, New York 
City, N. Y. 
Topic: ‘““The Emotional Well-Being of Young People” 
Speakers: Dr. Ruth W. Washburn, Consultant in Child 
Development, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass.; Wilson 
Parkhill, Headmaster, Collegiate School, New York City 
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SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND THE LIBRARY 
Chairman: John G. Park, Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn, 
Topic: “The Library and the Science and Mathematics 
Curricula” 

Speakers: Albert E. Meder, Jr., Dean, Rutgers University, and 
Executive Director, Commission on Mathematics; Frederick 
Weinstein, New Haven State Teachers College 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN BOYS’ DAY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Harold C. Parachini, Director of Athletics, Chestnut 
Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Speakers: Lt. Col. Anthony Flores, The Rehabilitation Center 
of Philadelphia (What does the college expect the secondary 
school to do to meet the needs of young men in physical 
education? What does the Middle States Committee seek 
in its evaluation of such a program? Where the schools 
fail.); Fred Wallace, Director of Athletics, The Haverford 
School, Haverford, Pa. (What a Country Day School does 
in its endeavor to perform its duties in this area. A de- 
scription of the Inter-Academic Athletic Program in both 
Junior and Senior Grades.) 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 
ART 


ae Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
ass. 


Topic: “‘Art as the Balancing Element”’ 
Speakers: to be announced 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Dr. Henry H. Welles, Headmaster, The New 
Canaan Country School, New Canaan, Conn. 


Topic: probably the theme of the Conference 
Speakers: to be announced 


FIFTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARDS 


Virgilia Peterson will present the awards for the ten best adult 


books of 1957 for the pre-college reader. 


MATHEMATICS FOR GRADES 3-5 


Chairman: Peter V. R. Weeks, The Allen-Stevenson School, 
New York City 

Speakers: Professor Howard Fehr, Head of Mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; William Phinney, 
Assistant Headmaster, The Dexter School, Brookline, 
Mass.; and two others to be announced. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

Chairman: Joseph S. Stookins, Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 

Topic: ‘“‘How Modern Is Your Modern Language Teaching?” 
(Speech and Structure Patterns in (a) Elementary French 
and (b) Intermediate Spanish, and (c) Their Application to 
Reading and Writing in Advanced Courses) 

Panel: The SEB Modern Languages Committee: John Archer, 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; Nelson Brooks, Yale 
University; Louise F. Crandall, Great Neck High School, 
Great Neck, N. Y.; Mrs. Eleanor Fenn, The Fenn School, 
Concord, Mass.; James H. Grew, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; Edmond Méras, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.; Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn.; Mrs. Katharine Zweier, Fieldston 


School, New York City; Joseph S. Stookins, Chairman of 
the Committee 











OPEN MEETING OF MUSIC COMMITTEE 


Report to Music Departments and School Administrators on 
“The Music Major Course” in Secondary School by Albert B. 
Conkey, Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


RELIGION 
Chairman: The Rev. James R. McDowell, Chaplain, The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 
Topic: ‘“‘The School’s Use of Psychiatry and Religion for 
motional Well-Being of Young People”’ 


Speakers: The Rev. Thomas J. Bigham, General Theological 
Seminary, New York City. The second speaker will be a 
psychiatrist from the Institute in Philadelphia. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meetings of the Bulletin Editors 
and the English Committee 

5:30-7:30 P.M. Reception 

Winners of the SEB’s Fifth Annual Book Awards will be 


guests of honor, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Meeting of the School Scholar- 
é ship Service 


Chairman: Frederick S. Allis, Jr., Chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Everyone welcome. 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings, as follows: 
THE CLASSICS 


Chairman: Lorimer Robey, Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Program to be announced. 


ENGLISH FOR GRADES 6-8 

Chairman: Mrs. Charles Donahue, The Bedford Rippowam 
School, Bedford, N. Y. 

Topic: “The Enjoyment of Literature As It Affects the 

motional Well-Being of the Child” 

Speakers: Louise M. Rosenblatt, Professor of English Edu- 
cation, New York University School of Education; Louis C. 
Zahner, Groton School, Groton, Mass.; Mrs. Stephen 
Frankel, The Bedford Rippowam School 


KINDERGARTEN 

Chairman: Mrs. Ottis Peterson, The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Topic: ‘“‘The Importance of the Emotional Maturity of the 
Kindergarten Child” 

Speakers: Katherine Reeves, Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relationships, Cornell University; Eliza- 
beth Dougherty, first grade teacher, The Sidwell Friends 
School; third speaker to be announced 


READING 
(Junior and Senior High School) 
Chairman: Mrs. Roswell H. Rudd, Salisbury School, Salisbury, 


Conn. 

Speakers: Dr. Frances Holmes, Salisbury Mental Health Clinic, 
Lakeville, Conn. and the Salisbury Summer School of 
Reading and English (The Use of Projective Techniques in 
a Reading Improvement Program); William Clark, North 
Haven, Conn. High School (Youth Needs to Find Answers) 


SCIENCE 
Chairman: John S. Barss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Topic: ‘‘The Physical Science Study Committee: Teaching the 
al Physics Course”’ 


Speaker: Judson B. Cross, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 


NOTE: 


SECONDARY SCHOOL MUSIC 
Chairman: Jack R. Ramey, The Park School, Baltimore, Md. 


Speaker: Dr. Carl H. Delacato, Head of the Lower and Middle 
School, Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. (The 
theme of the Conference as it applies to music) 

Conductor: Iva Dee Hiatt, Smith College, who will lead the 
session in singing during the second hour. 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meetings of the Art Committee, 
= French Committee, and the Mathematics Com- 
ttee 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


Speaker: Dr. Charles Cole, President of Amherst College 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, GRADES 1-5 

Chairman: Robert W. Trout, The Wm. Penn Charter Junior 
School, Germantown, Pa. This will be an open meeting of 
the Elementary Curriculum Committee for final discussion 
of the recommendations for Arithmetic, Reading, English, 
Spelling, and Social Studies, together with suggestions for 
Art, Science, and Music. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC (Grades 1-5) 
Chairman: Howard Abell, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


Speakers: Mrs. Dwight Little, Pine Cobble School, Williams- 
town, Mass., Director of Greenwood Music Camp (Hinde- 
mith’s ‘““We Build a Town” and the various ways of pre- 
senting it); Ruth Abbott, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 
Mass. (The Music Curriculum at Shady Hill) 


Glee Club: Paul Rotella will conduct The Buckley School (New 
York City) glee club in a group of songs, 


SCHOOL LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


This meeting is being planned by the Library Committee. A 
portion of it will be concerned with the special problems of 
elementary and day schools, and a portion will be concerned 
with the problems of boarding schools. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Chairman: Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends School, 
Germantown, Pa, 


Topic: “Freedom in Reading and Writing” 


Speakers: Mrs. Esther Rosenblatt, New York University (In 
Reading); Richard Sewall, Yale University (In Writing) 


SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Chairman: Albert E. Meder, Jr., Dean, Rutgers University, 
and Executive Director, Mathematics Commission 


Topic: The New Mathematics Curriculum 
Speaker: Robert Rourke, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Leonard F. James, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


Topic: related to the theme of the Conference 


Speakers: Eric W. Johnson, Assistant Principal, Germantown 
Friends School, Germantown, Pa.; President Harold W. 
Taylor, Sarah Lawrence College 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the Latin Committee 


Member schools will receive a more complete mimeographed version of the program late in January. The 


printed program will go out to members and non-members early in February. 
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READING SERVICES, INC. 


Greenwicn, Connecticut PLEASANTVILLE, New York Los Ance-es, California 
Background 


For five years prior to the founding in 1956 of Reading Services, Inc., Greenwich, Conn., and Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., by Kenneth P. Baldridge, he was Director and Vice President of a reading concern in New 
York City, and Philadelphia. While there he devoted his full attention to initiating, supervising, and refin- 
ing a developmental reading program for students, management personnel, and professional people. 


Developmental Reading Programs 





The staff of Reading Servicesisengaged in research in the field of reading and in conducting developmental 
reading programs with secondary school and college students at the Reading Services Centers in Green- 
wich and Los Angeles as well as at independent secondary schools. During the 1957-58 school year the Read- 
ing Services Developmental Reading Program is scheduled for students at more than twenty schools in- 
cluding the following: 








Boys’ Secondary Schools Girls’ Secondary Schools 

St. Georce’s Scuoot, Newport, R. I. St. Marcaret’s Scuoot, Waterbury, Conn. 
St. ANDREw’s ScuooL, Middletown, Del. KimBERLEY Scuoot, Montclair, N. J. 

Tue Gunnery, Washington, Conn. Garrison Forest Scuoot, Garrison, Md. 
Morristown ScuHoo , Morristown, N. J. Foxcrorr Scuoo., Middleburg, Va. 

St. James Scuoo., St. James, Md. Acnes Irwin Scuoo.t, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Tue Stony Brook Scuoot, Long Island, N. Y. CuatuamM Hatt, Chatham, Va. 


Oak Grove Scuoot, Vassalboro, Me. 
Ho.ton-Arms ScuHoor and 

Junior Cotiece, Washington, D. C. 
Wyominc SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa. AnoakiA Scuoo1, Arcadia, Calif. 


Coeducational Secondary School 





Many students participated in summer programs at the Greenwich Center, the Morristown School in 
Morristown, N. J., and the Germantown Academy in Germantown, Pa. For the summer of 1958 ad- 
ditional schools have requested summer programs. 


The Techniques of Reading 


This textbook, co-authored by Mr. Baldridge and published by Harcourt, Brace and Company in 1954, 
is currently in use in more than 100 schools and colleges. The Techniques of Reading is used in the Reading 
Services Developmental Reading Program. 
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A REPORT ON THE 


ADVANCED 


PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Participation in the Program by ERB Member Schools 


gram of the College Entrance Examination 

Board is steadily increasing according to recent 
reports,! the Educational Records Bureau’s Public 
Schools and Independent Schools Advisory Com- 
mittees recommended that ERB member schools be 
given an opportunity to pool reports of their experi- 
ences and procedures relating to this program. 
Accordingly, a questionnaire? was sent out last spring 
to all the secondary schools holding membership in 
the Bureau. Replies received from 166 independent 
schools and twenty-eight public schools constitute the 
basis for this report. 


_ interest in the Advanced Placement Pro- 


Now in its third year as a CEEB project, the 
Advanced Placement Program had its origin in the 
School and College Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing (1952-55), which was supported by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

The Advanced Placement Program is designed to 
improve the articulation of school and college courses, 
thereby enabling students of superior ability to profit 
from an enriched and accelerated curriculum. Second- 
ary schools are encouraged to offer courses or indi- 





Mr. North, Assistant Director of the Educational Records 
Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New York 32, New York, acknowledges 
gratefully the assistance of Nicholas Vecchione and Ann Fungeblut 
of the Bureau staff in making the statistical tabulations for this 
article. 





1College Board Review. New York: College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. Spring, 1956, No. 29; Fall, 1956, No. 30; Winter, 
1957, No. 31. The College Entrance Examination Board, 55th 
Report of the Director, 1956. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1957. 


2The Questionnaire was drafted by Miss Ethel DuBois, 
chairman of the Public Schools Advisory Committee and guidance 
director of the George W. Hewlett High School. Helpful sug- 
gestions from the members of the advisory committees were 
incorporated in the final form. 

84 Guide to the College Board Advanced Placement Program, 


1957-58. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
September, 1957. Pp. 8. 


By Roserr D. Nort 


vidual instruction at the college level so that their 
academically-talented pupils may have an opportunity 
to apply for college admission with advanced place- 
ment. The College Board offers advanced placement 
examinations in each of the major subject areas each 
spring. The examinations are predominantly of the 
essay type and are graded centrally by committees 
consisting of college and secondary school teachers 
appointed by the College Board. When the college 
to which the student is applying for admission re- 
ceives the graded examination paper and supporting 
information from the student’s school, it applies its 
own policy regarding granting advanced placement 
and credit. In 1957, 2,068 students from 212 schools 
took 3,772 advanced placement examinations and 
entered 201 colleges.3 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES 
QO F the 194 schools that responded to the question- 


naire, seventy-two reported that their students 

have participated, either as groups or as indi- 
viduals, in the advanced placement program. Another 
twenty-five schools indicated that they plan to par- 
ticipate in the program in the future. Separate data 
for public schools and independent schools, and for 
geographical regions, are shown in Table 1. 

Since a large proportion of the Bureau member 
schools are independent schools located in the North- 
east and Middle Atlantic regions, it is not surprising 
to find that a large majority of the responding schools 
are in these geographical areas. Of the 166 inde- 
pendent schools that returned the questionnaire, 113 
are in the Northeast and Middle Atlantic regions, 
and forty-nine of these indicated that they have 
participated in the advanced placement program in 
past years. A total of seventeen independent schools 
in the other three regions of the country also reported 
past participation in the program. 
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In the public school group, six of the twenty-eight 
responding schools signified that they had participated 
in the program in the past, and five of these schools 
are in the Northeast and Middle Atlantic regions. 


Taking the independent and public schools together, 
exactly half (ninety-seven) of the respondents reported 
that they either have taken part in the program in the 
past or are planning to do so in the next year or two. 





TABLE 1 


Geographical Distribution of the 194 ERB Member Schools 
That Responded to the Advanced Placement Questionnaire 


























Number of Schools That Number of Schools That 
Have Participated Have Not Participated 
In Past Programs In Past Programs 
Class Individual Future No Definite 
Independent Group Pupil Participation Plans for 
Schools Basis Basis Total Planned Participation Total 

Northeast 20 3 23 3 18 44 
Middle Atlantic 18 8 26 10 33 69 
North Central 4 4 3 14 21 
South 6 2 8 4 12 24 
West 4 1 5 1 2 8 

1.S. Total 52 14 66 21 79 166 
Public Schools 
Northeast 1 1 1 3 5 
Middle Atlantic 3 1 4 2 13 19 
North Central 1 1 1 1 3 
South 1 1 

P.S. Total 5 1 6 4+ 18 28 
Total Independent 
& Public Schools 57 15 72 25 97 194 























With regard to the size of the enrollment of the 
responding schools that have taken part in the ad- 
vanced placement program, thirty-nine of the inde- 
pendent schools have less than 200 students, sixteen 
have between 200 and 300, and eleven have between 
300 and 800. Four of the public schools have enroll- 
ments between 1,000 and 2,000, one has 2,600 students, 
and the other is a large metropolitan school system 
with an enrollment of about 24,000. 


HE second item in the questionnaire dealt with 
the sizes of the advanced placement classes, 
as compared with the sizes of the regular 

classes in the schools. In the tally of responses to 
this question, as shown in Table 2, the replies from 
fourteen independent schools and one public school 
that reported that advanced placement participation 
was principally on an individual basis were not in- 
cluded. 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of Average Sizes of Advanced Placement Classes and Regular Classes 
in Schools That Have Participated in Advanced Placement Program 














Independent Schools Public Schools 
Av. Size Av. Size Av. Size Av. Size 
No. of Adv. Place. Regular No. of Adv. Place. Regular 
Subject Area Schools Classes Classes Schools Classes Classes 
English 30 11 15 5 18 29 
Mathematics 29 10 15 5 19 30 
Foreign Languages 
French 10 7 13 1 13 20 
Latin 4 3 17 1 15 30 
Spanish 2 5 13 
German 1 a 8 
Science 
Biology 4 7 15 
Chemistry 3 7 21 2 22 30 
Physics 4 9 14 1 12 30 
History 18 10 15 1 22 25 
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It may be observed from the table that the ad- 
vanced placement classes in the independent schools 
range in average size from three to eleven pupils, as 
compared with average sizes of eight to twenty-one 
pupils in the regular classes. In the public schools, 
the average advanced placement class size ranges from 
twelve to twenty-two pupils, as against twenty to 
thirty in the regular classes. In general, the inde- 
pendent school advanced placement classes seem to 
run about half the size of the regular classes, while in 
the public schools they are somewhat larger than half 
of the regular class sizes. 


In both the independent and public schools, ad- 
vanced placement courses are more numerous in 
English and mathematics than in the other subject 
areas, according to the questionnaire responses. 
History also appears to be an attractive advanced 
placement area in the independent schools, since 
eighteen schools reported that they offer special 
courses in this subject. 


HE third question pertained to the methods of 
grading, recording, and reporting students’ 
achievement in the advanced placement 

courses. The first part of the question — “Are the 
grading standards for the advanced placement courses 
more rigid than those for regular courses in your 
school?” — was answered as follows by the schools 
that have had advanced placement classes: inde- 
pendent schools — yes, 28; no, 23; no response, 1; 
public schools — yes, 4; no, 1. These data indicate 
that the grading systems in advanced placement 
classes do tend to be stricter than those in the regular 
classes in the same schools. Several of the schools 
that reported no difference in the grading standards 
for the two types of courses pointed out that the more 
dificult work offered in the advanced placement 
courses may cause a student to receive a lower grade 
than he would in a regular course. 


Only seven independent schools, and three of the 
public schools, reported that the advanced placement 
course grades are adjusted to make them more com- 
parable to the grades in regular courses. However, 
thirty independent schools and five public schools 
signified that some explanation about advanced 
placement course grades is entered on the students’ 
record cards before these are sent to college. 


Since many colleges give considerable weight to 
rank-in-class ratings when considering students for 
admission, the effects of more rigid grading standards 
for advanced placement courses on these ratings may 
be a matter of substantial practical significance for 
some students. This problem was approached in the 
questionnaire through the last part of the third 


question, which read: “Might a low grade in one of 
the special courses adversely affect a student’s rank- 
in-class rating?” Thirty-one, or 60 per cent, of the 
fifty-two independent schools with advanced place- 
ment classes answered this question “yes.” Fifteen 
of these thirty-one schools were in the group that 
indicated that the grading standards were more rigid 
in the special courses than in the regular courses. In 
the other sixteen independent schools, the risk of 
lowered rank-in-class ratings is evidently engendered 
by the more difficult course content in the advanced 
placement classes, as compared with the regular 
classes. Among the five public schools that reported 
having advanced placement classes, three signified 
that low grades in these classes might adversely affect 
a student’s class ranking. 


Some of the comments made in connection with the 
answers to the ranking question are as follows: this 
is a sore point, but we would rather explain to the 
college than pad the marks; for rank-in-class purposes 
at the end of the year, the student is put in the next- 
higher mark group; our approach to this problem is 
to get rid of rank-in-class rating if possible; if a 
student gets a low grade, he is advised to transfer; 
the students are screened carefully, so there is no 
problem. 


One independent school in Massachusetts recently 
adopted a new system for adjusting class ranks to 
give credit for the more difficult work performed by 
boys in the advanced or honors divisions. In this 
system, letter grades are assigned values ranging from 
4.3 for A+ down to —1.0 for F. These grades are 
then adjusted by bonus or penalty points ranging 
from +.6 for the advanced standing division down to 
—.6 for the slowest division before the pupil’s average 
or “index” is computed. Class rank, based on this 
index, favors boys doing good work in a full comple- 
ment of faster-paced divisions. 


HE fourth question was: “What is the average 

| rate of drop-outs from the special courses? 
What are the most common reasons for the 
drop-outs?” Thirty-one independent schools reported 
average drop-out rates of less than 10 per cent, five 
said that the average rate fell between 10 and 20 per 
cent, and four indicated that the rate was as high as 
25 to 40 per cent. Twelve independent schools that 
offer advanced placement courses did not give definite 
answers to this question. Four of the public schools 
offering special courses for advanced placement re- 
ported that the drop-out rate is 5 per cent or less, and 
the other public school did not respond to the question. 


The reasons for the drop-outs were described along 
the following lines: no intellectual curiosity, although 
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intelligent; other subjects and other interests make it 
difficult for student to give sufficient time to advanced 
placement classes; lack of preparation in first three 
years for final year’s work; immaturity; change of 
mind or preference for extracurricular load; difficulty 
of meeting requirements; lack of capacity; unwilling- 
ness to do extra work required. One school reported 
that it does not permit students to drop out from the 
advanced placement courses. 


UESTION 5 was: “Do some qualified students 
tend to avoid the advanced placement courses 
because of qualms about getting low grades?” 

Eighteen independent schools and three public schools 
answered this question “yes.” Twenty-eight inde- 
pendent schools and two public schools replied nega- 
tively, while the other responding schools that have 
participated in the program in the past did not have 
any definite information to offer on this question. 
Since the proportion of affirmative responses was 
sizable, it is apparent that the risk of getting low 
grades in secondary school is a rather important 
factor influencing the extent of participation of 
capable students in the advanced placement program. 


N question 6, the schools were asked to indicate 
the kinds of information used for selecting 
students for advanced placement courses. The 

replies of schools offering special courses, as well as 
those having students participate in the program on 
an individual basis, were included in the tabulation 
shown in Table 3. In the independent school group, 
approximately 90 per cent of the sixty-six participating 
schools indicated that teachers’ approval and school 
grades are taken into consideration in selecting pupils 
for advanced placement studies. Achievement test 
scores, staff approval, and aptitude test scores were 
the types of information that are next in order of 
importance, according to the distribution of replies in 
the independent school group. The responding public 
schools that offer advanced placement work reported 
using aptitude test scores, achievement test scores, 
school grades, and teachers’ approval in combination 
as a basis for the selection of pupils. Other bases for 


selecting pupils were used by a few schools, as indi- 
cated in Table 3. 


UESTION 7 asked for a specification of the grade 
level at which advanced placement courses are 
started. The distribution of responses, as 

related to either class groups or individual students, 
was as follows: independent schools — twelfth grade, 
24; eleventh grade, 14; tenth grade, 9; ninth grade, 11. 
Public schools — tenth grade, 5. Some schools ex- 


Table 3 


Types of Information Used by Schools in Selecting 
Pupils for Advanced Placement Courses 











Number of Number of 
Independent Public 
Type of Information Schools Schools 
Aptitude Test Scores 11 5 
Achievement Test Scores 35 5 
School Grades 57 5 
Approval of: 
Teachers 60 5 
Staff 23 1 
Student 3 
Parents 2 2 
Advisor 1 
Headmaster, Principal, or 
Director of Studies 2 
Estimate of Emotional Stability 1 
Estimate of Motivation 1 











plained that special instruction for advanced place- 
ment purposes was started at lower grade levels in 
some subject areas than in others. Two independent 
schools indicated that preparation for the advanced 
placement courses is begun at the seventh and eighth 
grade levels. 


The following question was included as a second part 
of the seventh question in the independent school 
questionnaire, but it was not included in the public 
school questionnaire: “Do you use any methods for 
preparing students for advanced placement other than 
the establishment of separate courses in the school’s 
curriculum?” Nineteen schools replied affirmatively, 
thirty-three negatively, and fourteen did not answer 
the question. Some of the explanations given in 
answer to this question were: have honors work within 
regular class; have fast sections at all grade levels; 
have advanced course objectives for individual pupils 
who want to do extra work beyond maximum program 
of course; independent study; special work assigned 
and checked in conference; tutoring by teacher at 
designated time; six to ten hours preparation given to 
group preparing for advanced placement tests; im- 
proved library facilities; seminar instruction; sug- 
gested supplementary reading; special study projects 
under supervision of an interested teacher; additional 
class periods. 


N question 8, the schools were asked to indicate the 
| approximate numbers of their students taking the 

advanced placement tests each year with special 
course preparation and without special course pre- 
paration. The results are reported in terms of 
averages and ranges for the responding schools in 
Table 4. In all, sixty independent schools and four 
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public schools reported that some of their pupils 
have taken the advanced placement tests in past 
years. It is worth noting that six of the independent 
schools and one of the public schools that indicated 
they offer advanced placement instruction either on a 
group or individual basis did not report having any 
students taking the advanced placement tests. Evi- 
dently the pupils in these schools either try to obtain 
advanced placement benefits without the backing of 
the test results, or they merely use their special 


training as additional preparation for college courses. 
If the latter explanation holds, then the advanced 
placement program is to some extent stimulating 
“enrichment in reverse,” to use the term introduced 
by Dr. Keller in his article in the College Board 
Review (Fall, 1956, No. 30, p. 20). Another possible 
explanation is that some of the responding schools are 
new participants in the program and have not yet had 
sufficient time to prepare their students for the 
advanced placement tests. 


TABLE 4 


Approximate Number of Students in the Responding Schools 
Taking the Advanced Placement Tests Each Year 



































Independent Schools Public Schools 
With Special Without Special With Special Without Special 
Course Preparation Course Preparation Course Preparation Course Preparation 
A . No. r A . No. 7 Ap . No. 7 . No, 
~— of Pupils | Number) “CF Pupile [Number of Pupils Number] APP Pupils: 
Subject ” —_—_—o of of of 
Area Schools | Aver. | Range | Schools | Aver. | Range |/Schools| Aver. | Range |Schools| Aver. | Range 

English 25 8 1-18 20 6 1-42 3 24 10-50 1 1 
Mathematics 22 9 2-30 9 7 1-12 3 20 4-50 
Foreign Languages 

French 11 at 1-10 16 4 1-13 2 10 | 8-12 

Latin 2 4+ 2-5 9 2 1-3 1 10 

Spanish 2 3 2-4 2 3 1-4 

German 1 1 
Science 

Biology 5 4 | 1-6 6 3 | 1-5 

Chemistry 5 7 1-15 a 6 3-10 2 17 13-20 | 

Physics 4 5 1-10 7 7 1-20 
History 15 7 2-14 13 7 1-30 1 8 1 2 | 

| | 
| 



































It may be seen from Table 4 that the advanced 
placement tests taken by the students in the greatest 
number of the responding independent schools are in 
the English and mathematics areas. The history tests 
appear to be next in order of popularity, in terms of 
the number of independent schools represented, and 
the French tests next. It is apparent from the data 
in Table 4 that a sizable proportion of the independent 
school pupils taking the advanced placement tests do 
so without having had special course preparation. 


Of the public schools that reported that their pupils 
have taken advanced placement tests with special 
course preparation, English and mathematics were 
each designated as the subject area of the tests by 
three schools, French and chemistry by two schools, 
and Latin and physics by one school each. According 
to the questionnaire responses, as many as fifty pupils 
in some of the public schools take certain of the 
advanced placement tests each year. Only two of 
the public schools indicated that some of their pupils 
had taken the advanced placement tests without 


special course preparation. In one of these schools, 
a pupil had taken the English test, and in the other, 
two pupils had taken history tests. 


UESTION 9 asked: “Approximately what per- 
centage of your students who have taken the 
advanced placement tests has been successful 

in obtaining advanced placement in college?” The 
replies of the independent schools are summarized in 
Table 5. Ten of the independent schools signified 
that about half of their students who take the ad- 
vanced placement tests succeed in obtaining advanced 
standing in college. Another eleven independent 
schools reported that the percentage was higher than 
50, while eight said that the percentage was lower than 
50. Thirty-seven independent schools that offer ad- 
vanced placement instruction did not give a per- 
centage estimate. Fifteen of these schools explained 
that they had just started to participate in the pro- 
gram, ten stated that they did not know the per- 
centage, one said that none of its students had taken 
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the tests, and eleven passed over the question. The 
percentage estimates given by three public schools 
that answered question 9 were 75 per cent, 65 per 
cent, and 50 per cent. 


Table 5 
Distribution of Percentages of Students Obtaining 
Advanced Placement in College After Having 
Taken the Advanced Placement Tests, as 
Reported by Twenty-Eight Independent 











Schools 

No. of No. of 

Per Cent Schools Per Cent Schools 
100 6 40 1 
95 2 33 1 
90 1 30 2 
75 1 10 1 
60 1 2 1 
50 10 0 2 














N question 10, the schools were asked whether they 
have found that most colleges grant point credit 
along with advanced placement. 

pendent schools answered “yes,” 


Seven inde- 
twenty answered 
no,” and the remaining independent schools did not 
give a definite answer. Of the three public schools 
that answered question 10, one replied affirmatively 
and two negatively. Evidently the majority of the 
responding schools have found that the colleges do 
not, as a rule, grant point credit along with advanced 
placement. 


UESTION 11 was: “Do you have any evidence 
that superior students who do not take ad- 
vanced placement courses in secondary schools 

find themselves at a disadvantage when they get to 
college?” Of the forty-seven independent schools that 
replied to the question, nine said “yes,” thirty-six 
“no,” and two stated that it depends upon the college. 
Four public schools answered the question, three of 
them negatively, one affirmatively. 


At the end of the questionnaire, the schools were 
asked to give their overall evaluation of the benefits 
and problems involved in the advanced placement 
program. The majority of the responding schools 
were laudatory in their comments about the program. 


Some of the advantages and benefits mentioned by 
the independent schools were as follows: the oppor- 
tunity to face the advanced placement examinations 
is an important motivation for students to whom 
academic excellence is a major concern; the program 
is an incentive to all students who are less interested in 
credits than in learning more; we have had honor 


sections before, but the advanced placement program 
gives substance and direction to these courses; the 
program is an excellent booster for the good teacher 
and the good student; it helps both students and 
masters to grow, and results in better motivation 
throughout the school. 


In a few instances, the independent schools ex- 
pressed some doubts or misgivings about the advanced 
placement program, along the following lines: we have 
had students gain advanced placement in several 
fields even before the program without special courses, 
and we are not yet sure that the program holds special 
advantages; to a large extent, the colleges proceed to 
place students in accordance with their knowledge of 
our curriculum and the results of the regular College 
Board tests; the program is growing, but at present, 
it is shaky and is misunderstood in both secondary 
schools and colleges; the uncertainties of the status 
of the advanced placement examinations in particular 
colleges is discouraging; pressure should be put on the 
colleges to encourage them to be more specific as to 
their methods of dealing with the program; the 
examinations in literature and composition are too 
difficult — even the superior student has his limita- 
tions; students spend an undue amount of time on 
advanced placement courses and work under great 
pressure. Two independent schools indicated that the 
cost of small, special classes is a drawback to the 
program, and several referred to scheduling difficulties 
that have been encountered by both pupils and 
teachers. 


NE of the responding public school systems 

submitted a detailed evaluation of the ad- 

vanced placement program, including the 
following points: the pupils in the special classes are 
enthusiastic about the work; in spite of the demanding 
work and the extra hours they spend, they feel it is 
worth the extra effort; teachers find satisfaction in 
being able to challenge this very capable group of 
pupils and are encouraged by the enthusiasm of the 
pupils; the advanced standing courses seem to instill 
a new respect for achievement in the academic areas 
among all pupils; these courses have encouraged closer 
cooperation between the high schools and nearby 
universities — for example, the head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at one of the universities intro- 
duced the calculus with a series of lectures to the 
twelfth grade advanced standing mathematics class; 
secondary school teachers, in working more closely 
with the universities, get a new focus on the skills and 
kind of knowledges the colleges are seeking from the 
high school graduate; the advanced placement exami- 
nation results provide a means of encouragement to 
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pupils and teachers for a job well done — also, in 
areas where the results are less than expected, the 
results can be analyzed to determine if changes in 
emphasis are desirable at both the secondary school 
and college levels; the advanced placement program 
offers a unique opportunity for secondary schools and 
colleges to pool their resources in the interest of the 
most able students, those who in turn offer educational 
institutions their greatest opportunities and their 
greatest challenges. 


Several other public schools also reported that the 
advanced placement program has improved the 
scholarship tone of the entire school and that the 
teachers and students are enthusiastic about the 
program. One public school commented on the 
expensiveness of operating the advanced placement 
courses, as compared with the other courses, and 
another public school referred to adjustment pro- 
blems that students face when they drop out of the 
special advanced placement courses. 


A note that appeared on the public school question- 
naire but not on the independent school questionnaire 
asked for a description of any special provisions that 
are being made for gifted students, apart from the 
College Board Advanced Placement Program. One 
public school system reported that it has organized a 
six-year college preparatory school, Grades 7 through 
12, which permits enrollment of qualified pupils from 
all sections of the city. Unlike the district junior and 
senior high schools, this school has admission require- 
ments and it restricts its program entirely to college 
preparation. The program of studies in this school 
differs from that of the district high schools in that 
foreign languge is required and is taught in Grades 7 
and 8, and one additional unit each of English, 
mathematics, and science are also required in Grades 
9 thiough 12. 


Another public school stated that provisions for the 
gifted are being made in mathematics in Grades 8 
through 10, science in Grade 9, English in Grade 11, 
and citizenship education in Grade 12. A third public 
school indicated that it has honor sections in some 
courses. 


SUMMARY 


HE Bureau sent out an Advanced Placement 
Program questionnaire to all its member 
secondary schools last spring. Replies were 

received from 166 independent schools and twenty- 
eight public schools. Of these, sixty-six independent 
schools and six public schools reported that their 
students have participated, either as groups or as 
individuals, in the advanced placement program. In 
addition, twenty-one independent schools and four 


public schools signified that they plan to participate 
in the program in the future. The enrollment in the 
responding schools ranges from below 200 up to 24,000 
for one large metropolitan school system. 


The average sizes of the advanced placement 
courses in the independent schools range from three 
to eleven pupils, and from twelve to twenty-two pupils 
in the public schools. English and mathematics are 
the subject areas in which the greatest number of 
advanced placement courses are reported to be offered 
in both types of schools, followed by history in the 
independent schools. 


The majority of the responding schools indicated 
that the grading systems in advanced placement 
classes tend to be stricter than those in the regular 
classes in the same schools. Ten schools stated that 
the grades in the advanced placement courses are 
adjusted to make them more comparable to the grades 
in regular courses, and thirty-five schools reported 
that a note of explanation about the advanced place- 
ment course grades is entered on the students’ record 
cards. 

Thirty-four, or more than half, of the independent 
schools and public schools that reported offering 
advanced placement courses, agreed that a low grade 
in one of the special courses might adversely affect a 
student’s rank-in-class rating. The comments made 
by some of the schools on the ranking question indicate 
that the advanced placement program creates pro- 
blems in this area. 


The majority of the responding schools reported 
that the average drop-out rates in the advanced 
placement courses is less than 10 per cent. However, 
four independent schools indicated that the drop-out 
rate is as high as 25 to 40 per cent. 

Eighteen independent schools and three public 
schools gave affirmative answers to the question, 
“Do some qualified students tend to avoid the ad- 
vanced placement courses because of qualms about 
getting low grades?” 


ITH respect to the types of information that 

\/ are used for selecting students for advanced 
placement courses, about 90 per cent of the 
independent schools that reported participation in the 
program indicated that teachers’ approval and school 
grades are taken into consideration. Other types of 
information mentioned by the independent schools 
were achievement test scores, staff approval, and 
aptitude test scores. The responding public schools 
that offer advanced placement work reported using 
aptitude test scores, achievement test scores, school 
grades, and teachers’ approval in combination as a 
basis for the selection of pupils for the special courses. 
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The distribution of grade levels at which the ad- 
vanced placement courses are started in the group of 
responding schools is as follows: independent schools 
— twelfth grade, 24; eleventh grade, 14; tenth grade, 
9; ninth grade, 11; public schools — tenth grade, 5. 


Nineteen independent schools cited methods, other 
than separate courses, that they use for preparing 
students for advanced placement, such as follow: 
honors work within regular classes, fast sections, 
independent study, special assignments, tutoring, 
seminars, supplementary reading, and study projects. 
Special provisions for gifted pupils in the group of 
responding public schools include honor sections and 
special college preparatory programs. 


A total of sixty-four schools reported that some of 
their pupils have taken the advanced placement tests 
in past years. The subject areas of the tests that 
were mentioned by the largest number of responding 
schools are English and mathematics. 


In answer to a question about the percentage of 
students who have taken the advanced placement tests 
who have succeeded in obtaining advanced placement 
in college, ten independent schools said about 50 per 
cent, eleven reported a higher rate, and eight gave 
lower estimates. The three public schools that 
answered the question gave estimates of 75 per cent, 
65 per cent, and 50 per cent. 


CLASSROOM 


The question of whether the schools have found 
that most colleges grant point credit along with 
advanced placement was answered affirmatively by 
seven independent schools and one public school. 
Twenty independent schools and two public schools 
replied negatively. 


Only a small minority of the responding schools 
reported having any evidence that superior students 
who do not take advanced placement courses in 
secondary schools find themselves at a disadvantage 
when they go to college. 


In their over-all evaluation of the benefits and 
problems involved in the advanced placement pro- 
gram, the majority of the responding schools expressed 
their approval of the program. Some of the benefits 
mentioned were the influences on student motivation, 
stimulation of teaching, improved cooperation between 
secondary schools and colleges, and a general improve- 
ment in the scholarship tone in some of the partici- 
pating schools. 


A few schools indicated that they doubted that the 
advanced placement program offered any special 
advantages, and some schools mentioned problems 
such as scheduling difficulties, increased costs, ex- 
cessive pressure on the students, and uncertainties 
regarding the attitude of some colleges toward the 
advanced placement program. 


PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 


HE cumbersome annoyances of darkening a 
classroom and shouting from the rear of the 
room have usually been a deterrent to any 

teacher wishing to show slides or filmstrips. Here are 
two inexpensive ways around this problem which have 
proved effective at Phillips Academy and may be of 
interest to other schools or Visual Aids Directors who 
can manage a little basic carpentry. 


The first system, called “Tittrep Sitver ScrEeEN 
Projection,” is diagrammed below and has worked 
in our language classrooms, where we have no more 


than fifteen students. The fundamental premise 





Mr. Bensley is Director of the Phillips Academy Audio-Visual 
Center, Andover, Mass., and a member of the Secondary Education 
Board's Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 


By Gorpon G. BENSLEY 


underlying this system is that a silver screen, when 
tilted at the proper angle, will show up as a relatively 
dark grey, thus giving the needed blacks in projection 
when the lights are on and the windows unshaded. 
The smaller arrows in the diagram represent light 
sources other than the projector, and the heavy arrows 
indicate the projector’s light source. The only feature 
that this diagram does not explain is that silver is a 
highly directional type of screen and there is a great 
falling off of brilliance when the viewers move out of 
the perpendicular axis to the screen. For this 
system, we generally place the screen in a corner of 
the classroom so that more students will be in direct 
line with it than if it were located front and center. 
We have also placed the projector on a table in front 
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of the classroom, so that by using a mirror the in- 
structor may remain by the screen and point out 
what is going on, as well as avoid the problem of 
being behind his students. 
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PROJECTOR STANDS 


The above projector stand is constructed of cheap 
pine, studded to prevent warping. The iron legs and 
the plate mirror are the only expensive items here, 
costing about four and two dollars, respectively. The 
total cost per stand should be certainly under ten 
dollars. We have found it advisable to screw the 
projectors to the stand and nail the stand to the floor, 
once the proper position is determined. The pro- 
jectors we happen to use are TDC, 300 watt projectors 
with selectron, although any two by two slide or film- 
strip projector would work. 


SCREENS 


Screens for this system can be constructed of a four 
foot square piece of Upsom board, either studded or 
framed to prevent warping. The Upsom board is 
primed with a fifty-fifty mixture of shellac and 
alcohol, and then given at least two coats of ordinary 
silver radiator paint. We have found Upsom board 
to be an ideal material, for masonite is too heavy as 
well as too slick to hold the paint, and cellotex is too 


porous and rough to give a clear image. Lightness of 
construction is especially important, since the screen 
is placed on one wooden brace put diagonally in the 
corner of the classroom, hinged at the bottom, and 
finally supported by strings running through an eyelet 
to a cleat. This enables the screen to be raised or 
lowered to determine the most advantageous tilt in 
the particular classroom in which it is to be used. On 
occasion, we have found it necessary to shield the top 
of the screen with a black cloth hood, but this is only 
where there is a particularly strong light, very close to 
the screen itself. 


The tilted silver screen system involves a certain 
amount of adjustment in each classroom depending 
upon (1) size and shape of classroom, (2) where the 
best (darkest corner) occurs, (3) where the best place- 
ment of the screen would be for maintaining the 
greatest number of students along a direct axis to it, 
(4) the lens and type of projector used, and (5) the 
relative tilt of the mirror and the screen itself. 


A PROJECTION SYSTEM IN CLASSROOMS 
OF MORE THAN FIFTEEN STUDENTS 

In classrooms of more than fifteen students, there is 
usually a difficulty in keeping most of them on axis 
with a silver or directionally reflecting type of screen. 
For this reason, we have found more success in these 
larger classrooms with a matte type of screen and 
direct projection. Our history classrooms, for ex- 
ample, are equipped with this system, as shown in the 
diagram following. Here, with a matte screen, there 
is no light loss in the fringe areas for the viewers, and 
while the room should be semi-darkened, it need not 
be completely blacked out. The usual torn classroom 
shades are sufficient. Perfectly good matte screens 
can be made at a cost of less than five dollars each, 
by using white window shades, preferably five feet 
square. These window shades can be housed in a 
trough type of plywood box, which makes them both 
portable and protected. 
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Any suggestions for improvements or criticisms of 
these systems would be greatly appreciated by the 
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“AH, YES, MRS. BROWN, WE ARE 


ALL ONE HAPPY FAMILY!” 


The Boarding House System in English Public Schools 


HE domestic and disciplinary arrangements at 
most English Public Schools are on the Rugby 
pattern. So it is sufficiently representative to 

describe the life in a Boarding House at Rugby without 
implying that Rugby is the best or only school of its 
kind. Moreover, generalizations easily become in- 
sipid. The problems of a Housemaster are indis- 
tinguishable in kind from those set forth in an interest- 
ing article by Thomas E. Purdy in the April 1956 
number of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN, 
entitled “School Dorm. — Education for Community 
Living.” The present article can be illuminating only 
if it succeeds in showing the particular framework 
within which these problems are handled and the 
traditions at work in principle and practice. 


Dr. Arnold’s personality was pervasive, it was not 
exclusive. He instituted the system of having Board- 
ing Houses under the management of members of the 
teaching staff and expressly declared that he was as 
happy to hear that a boy had been sent to Rugby 
because of Mr. So and So as if it had been himself. 
Today parents have become almost excessively dis- 
criminating about the Housemaster, even to the point 
of saying that the choice of Housemaster is more 
important than the choice of school. In point of fact 
the problem is not so simple. The success of a parti- 
cular boy’s career will depend largely on the character 


of himself and of his friends. 


The result is that each House has a strongly marked 
identity, and the Housemaster enjoys at Rugby, 
within the acknowledged loyalties, considerable inde- 
pendence — so much so that the criticism is sometimes 
made that the running of the school is too excessively 
controlled by the Housemasters, not at the expense of 
the Headmaster, who is himself Housemaster of the 
largest House, but of the other Assistant Masters, 
whose responsibility for the moral and human side of 
school life, great in itself, is diminished by the fact 
that the final sanctions lie with the Housemasters 





Mr. Huntis a Housemaster at Rugby School in Warwick. The 
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By A. J. Hunt 


and that the inner counsels of the school are confined 
to Housemasters. This is not deliberately managed — 
it just comes out that way — and the tendency is 
probably stronger at Rugby than at most other 
schools for these reasons. Owing to the overwhelming 
weight of administrative duties, in most Public 
Schools the Headmaster has ceased to be a House- 
master, and owing to the need for economies central 
feeding has been instituted wherever possible. At 
Rugby it is unthinkable that the Headmaster should 
not reside in School House, so a second Master, who is 
also a Housemaster, has recently been appointed to 
help with the administration of the school. To 
organize central feeding in a school of 700 boys when 
each House has a handsome panelled Dining Hall and 
adequate kitchens of its own, is scarcely practicable 
and certainly undesirable. 


where the “day boys” have similar facilities to 

the boarders but do not reside and only have 
lunch together. School House has about eighty 
boarders and the other Houses vary between fifty-five 
and sixty-five. School House was built in 1816, and 
one of the newest Boarding Houses (Sheriff) in 1930. 
The former is rich in traditional atmosphere and 
associations — the latter more comfortable. 


i are eleven Houses, including Town House 


I am Housemaster of Sheriff, but my son is in 
School House. He says that Sheriff is disgustingly 
hygienic — rather like a new church, he means, before 
the prayers have soaked into the woodwork and 
masonry. 


The Houses are situated close to the main school 
buildings. From Sheriff you can just reach Chapel in 
time if you leave when the school bell stops, but the 
Science Schools are immediately opposite. Most of 
the other Houses grew gradually. Sheriff was planned 
to be the ideal House and so contains all the essential 
features in an orderly disposition. There is a central 
dining hall, changing rooms, tosh room, forty studies 
around a quadrangle, a House library, and a private 
room for the Sixth. A “Tosh” is a square bath (it 
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evolved from a round metal tub) let into the floor. 
There are eleven of these and showers. The kitchens 
are central so that they can also serve the private 
side, which is spacious and very comfortable. 

All the boys live in studies (“dens” in School 
House). They are planned as “‘singles” and “doubles,” 
but now some of the “‘doubles” hold three boys. 

Prefects are called “Sixths’’; there are on average 
about ten in each House. Boys of character or 
seniority who have earned responsibility but have 
not reached the Sixth form are given Sixth power. 
This is confined to the House. Only genuine “‘Sixths” 
(the Sixth is the top form in the school) can exercise 
responsibility over the whole school, but the discipline 
at Rugby is based chiefly on the individual House. 


The staff of the House consists of a housekeeper and 
two young cooks (or a cook-housekeeper and a cook, 
or the Housemaster’s wife acting as Housekeeper), a 
house butler (a race almost extinct) who is in charge 
of the boys’ side, and a matron who rules with a rod 
of iron in the dormitory area. She does not have any 
serious medical or surgical duties, as the sick go 
straight to the Sanatorium to be under the care of 
the Medical Officer and his nursing staff. She is 
rather a “‘mistress of the wardrobe.” Each depart- 
ment is assisted by daily women. Whether the boys 
make their beds, help clear and lay tables etc. depends 
on the different practice of individual Houses, but 
they are all responsible for cleaning out their studies, 
except the Sixth, who have fags to do it for them. A 
good houseman and Matron such as Sheriff is fortunate 
to possess, play a vital part in seeing that the boys do 
their bit sensibly and well. 


“Fagging duties” are not so severe as in the old 
days and, again, practice varies widely. In Sheriff 
each Sixth has two fags. These take turns, week 
about, in cleaning their fagmaster’s study and running 
errands for him; but if, for example, he is ‘bicycle 
Sixth,’ then they may have to put away bicycles left 
about by offenders who will be fined for the offence. 


There is a Head of House and a Second Head of 
House, in whom it is essential that the Housemaster 
should be able to place full confidence. In the old 
days there was a “green baize door” between the boys’ 
and the private side, through which the Housemaster 
never went. The modern Housemaster breaks this 
rule, not to interfere directly with discipline so much 
as to see that studies are kept in good order and 
deliberately to soften the distinction between the two 
halves of the House. The boys are freely entertained 
on the private side and encouraged to come through 
to the study and drawingroom on any and every 
pretext. The Housemaster’s wife rapidly becomes a 
general enquiry bureau, guide, philosopher, and friend; 


someone, in fact, to whom problems can be confided 
which are not suitable for the Housemaster’s ears. 
There is, for example, a Food Committee at which the 
menus are carefully scrutinized and discussed, so that 
she learns what the boys like, and the boys come to 
realize that there are limitations on what can be 
provided. 


In fact, there is much truth in the rather wicked 
skit by the Head of House at the House Supper on the 
Housemaster showing prospective parents around: 
“Ah, yes, Mrs. Brown, we are all one happy family.” 
A married Housemaster is naturally sorry for his 
bachelor colleagues, but they have their own technique 
and are some of the best. 


follows. He gets out of bed just in time to 

descend in an avalanche of boys racing to be in 
time for “call-over” at 7:45 a.m. After breakfast he 
has his shoes to clean, possibly “prep” to finish, maybe 
a visit to the Medical Officer’s surgery at the Sana- 
torium, notes to deliver for his fagmaster and so on. 
Chapel is at 8:40. There is a morning service each 
weekday except on Wednesdays, when the Head- 
master reads prayers in the Speech Room and has an 
opportunity of giving out notices and addressing the 
whole school, and on Saturday when there is a con- 
gregational practice. In the “mid-morning break”’ he 
returns to his House, goes to the butler’s pantry for 
bread and butter which he spreads with jam or treacle 
and often takes with him to the House Library, where 
he reads the papers and spills treacle on the floor. 
There is always milk to drink if he wants it. Alterna- 
tively he goes to the School Shop (called “the stodge’’) 
and buys more exciting things to eat and such dubious 
beverages as Coca-cola. 


ts day of a small boy in such a House is as 


Lunch is at 1:15 p.m.; the boys sit in order of 
seniority. In some Houses they move around the 
tables —in Sheriff they are static. The House- 
master’s wife sits at different tables in turn and gets 
a fascinating picture of life from the small boy. 
Some days “tutors” come in to lunch too. Masters 
are attached to the various Houses in twos or threes 
as House Tutors. They help with games, House plays, 
the taking of “‘prep,” entertaining boys, going through 
reports, and the general supervision of the life and 
work of their tutees. Their duties naturally tend to 
be more responsible in School House. In Sheriff much 
of the business of the day seems to get done at lunch 
in the course of general conversation between the 
Housemaster, the Head of House, and other “‘Sixths.”’ 


After lunch on half-holidays there are games. On 
other days music lessons, music practices, rehearsals, 
reading, going down town and soon. As far as life in 
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the House is concerned, the afternoon begins with a 
crowd of boys in the study for “‘notes,” to buy station- 
ery etc., “impositions,” “‘off-games” cards, “Please 
sir, my father says I am going to join him in Iraq for 
Christmas and my passport has expired,” or ‘Please 
sir, do you know about the conditions of entry to 
Princeton?” and soon. Then the Sixths bring through 
a bunch of “half-hours” — boys guilty of minor 
offences such as being late for “‘call over,” for which 
they have to do half an hour’s fatigue duty. This the 
Housemaster’s wife deploys in the garden, weeding 
paths, sweeping up leaves, sawing wood etc. When 
the Housemaster gets away from his desk and tele- 
phone he may meet in the drawing room, over a cup of 
coffee, future parents who have come to see the House 
or, on half-holidays, members of visiting teams who 
have been in to lunch, or old boys down for a visit or, 
on his lucky days, some American visitor with a greater 
thirst for information than English coffee. 


At about four o’clock, that is, before afternoon 
school on whole school days, and after games on half 
holidays, an informal “little tea” is served in the 
butler’s pantry, where boys can get cups of tea and 
buns, or brew their own drinks. Supper is at six 
o’clock in the Winter terms, at seven o’clock in the 
Summer. After supper, which is after “lock-up” in 
the Winter, boys “sign in and out” in a book in the 
private side hall to go out to meetings, music lessons, 
concert chorus, orchestra, lectures, debates, and so on. 
A wise Housemaster always watches the entries, 
especially “music schools,” which sometimes is used 
as a pseudonym for other assignations. 


There is a one and a half hour’s preparation in the 
evening, done in studies by the senior boys, in hall 
under the supervision of the Housemaster, a tutor, or 
a Sixth, by boys in the middle and lower schools, who 
are allowed the privilege of working in their studies 
only if they come high in form on a carefully graded 
scale. After “prep” there are prayers, then a cup of 
cocoa, and then up to the dormitory in age groups 
under the supervision of the Sixth, who sleep one or 
two in each dormitory. The Sixth are not only 
policemen, though this is a necessary function. (The 
dormitories in Sheriff are spacious, with highly pol- 
ished wood block floors which make natural sliding 
rinks.) The Sixth also encourage the younger boys to 
read their Bibles and Bible notes and see that they 
say their prayers. After lights-out half an hour’s 
talking is allowed some nights by Sheriff tradition. 
Boys in neighbouring beds confide to each other some- 
times their soul’s secrets, or views on life in general, 
sometimes those matters which especially perplex the 
mind of the adolescent. 


IXTV-NINE boys over a period of about four and 

a half years for each boy, jostling each other, 
making enemies, making friends, changing study 
mates perhaps every term until a “‘single” is achieved 
after about two and a half years, or remaining faithful 
to the same friend for two years and more, all indi- 
vidualists in some degree, most of them learning to 
use their talents for the community at games, at 
music, and at work, make up the fascinating vortex 
which sometimes throws up the most alarming human 
problems and always is a source of absorbing interest 
to the Housemaster. With growing seniority so many 
duties and responsibilities fall on the older boy that, 
together with the temptation to discuss House affairs 
continually with his peers, he may find it difficult to 
get his work done; but he leads a tremendously full 
life. An expert came down recently to lecture on 
“Personal problems and human relations in industry.” 
He found that he was carrying owls to Athens with a 
vengeance and went away a wiser man than he came. 


Each boy is learning to be himself, but meantime 
his parents and home circumstances are the key to 
many of his reactions to the community in which he 
lives. Here his Housemaster is lucky — he gets to 
know many of the parents before their sons arrive. 
He also corresponds with the Preparatory School 
master, who confides in him all the boy’s circum- 
stances. He entertains new boys with their parents 
on the first day of term. When parents come down 
to see their sons they come in either for a conference 
in the study or a glass of sherry or a cup of tea in the 
drawing room, so that the process of making friends 
goes on steadily even when there are no problems to 
discuss. 


This unbroken personal contact means that the 
technical problems about the course of study, uni- 
versity entrance, careers, and so on are kept con- 
tinually under review, and boy, master, and parent 
can discuss them in a friendly and informal manner 
together. 


Against this background plenty goes wrong, but in 
making difficult judgments, for example, about 
punishments, the Housemaster has the advantage of 
a pretty thorough knowledge of each one of the boys’ 
circumstances, character, and behaviour. It is the 
rare boy who comes through to confide his ordinary 
troubles to the Housemaster, but the Head of House 
and the other “‘Sixths” learn a lot from life in the 
dormitories and about the House in general. This 
does not mean that the Housemaster cannot guide 
and help his charges. He meets them continually — 
he helps them with their work, helps to prepare them 
for confirmation, perhaps coaches them for games, 
learns about them from their parents, his wife, the 
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matron, the house butler, their form master, and 
their teachers, and finally, works with them when 
they assume responsibility — but not even then 
“finally” — after leaving they return and talk about 
the old days, which is always an illuminating moment 
when the Housemaster may learn for the first time 
much of the inner history of the House. 


Teaching, for people made that way, is a delightful 
occupation, but the young in the mass can be very 
tiresome. They take much for granted and often 
only realize what they owe to “old so and so” after 
they have left; but the Housemaster is always “the 
Housemaster,” the continual point of reference who 
has the satisfaction of being at the centre of a most 
exciting complex of human relationships. He no 
longer thinks of boys in categories of clever, stupid, 
athletic, industrious, idle, clean, dirty, quick, slow, 
but primarily and essentially as he would, or does, 
think of a son of his own. 


HE boys themselves live in close proximity with 
each other, making friends, quarrelling, helping 
each other, hindering each other, learning to 

give and take, the younger ones to admire the older 
ones (Plutarch was right in saying that hero worship 
is a vital factor in the development of character), and 
to mix with all manner of types. It is important to 
remember that while the Public Schools draw from a 
limited ‘‘income bracket,” that income bracket is fed 
from a wide range of classes and cultures, new money 
with little or no background, professions, commerce, 
country, old families, Scots, Northerners, Midlanders, 
Southerners, suburbs, Harley Street, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Birmingham, and it is anyone’s guess who 
will make friends with whom. There is no snobbery or 
racial feeling within a school like Rugby — Jews, 
Africans, Moslems, Indians, Chinese are all from time 
to time represented, but just as a boy with a darker 
shade of skin may get a sudden shock in the world 
outside when it is brought home to him that he is 
different, so snobberies grow up around the “old 
school tie,” sometimes the fault of the wearer, some- 
times definitely not. A Housemaster in one and the 
same day may find himself beating a Viscount (there 
are very few at Rugby), commending a “son of the 
people” (possibly publicly financed) for being top of 
his form, and congratulating an East African for 
throwing the javelin farther than anyone else. This, 
no doubt, is commonplace in America, but the public 
so often think that Public Schools are especially for a 
narrow class. 


Thus, while the system of punishments and tech- 
nique of government may vary, the House system 


provides the basic familiarity and confidence that 
exists in a large family. Against this background, 
provided that justice is done and, moreover, seen to 
be done, it is almost irrelevant to ask whether the 
cane is used or not. No strained relationships or 
inner tensions are bred in a good House, and the 
Housemaster to his colleagues often seems to be 
irritatingly and absurdly sensitive to criticism of his 


boys. 


This article has tried to give a simple picture of the 
House system, but it is difficult to detach it from the 
Public School system of which it is an essential part. 
It has omitted any description of the excitement of 
House plays, House dances, House suppers, House 
matches, and other festivals and functions. It has 
omitted the important part played by the Headmaster, 
the form master, and many other people in the life of 
a boy. But any educationalist who has read so far 
knows the problems, difficulties, satisfactions, and 
disappointments of the teaching profession. He, or 
she, is meant now to be in a position to say, “Should 
I, working under such a system, be any nearer solving 
some of my problems than I am now, and would some 
of my pupils perhaps get a better idea of the essentials 
of community life if they were made to live together 
under such a system and be responsible for each other 
under such a system?” 


I do not know the answer. I know only that a 
Housemaster in a school like Rugby should count 
himself one of the happiest and most privileged cf men. 








32ND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


You are urged to make your hotel reservations 
early. Member schools will receive special reservation 
cards. Ask your SEB Representative! If you have no 
card, address your letter to: Front Office Manager, 
Hotel Statler, 7th Ave., 32nd and 33rd Sts., New York 
1, N. Y., and be sure to mention the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board Conference. For suggestions of other 
hotels at which to stay, write to the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board office. 


























EXHIBIT OF VERGILIANA 


There will be an exhibit of the Vergiliana collections 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in the Academy 
Library at 2:00 P.M. on February 15, 1958, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Vergilian Society and the Northeastern 
Section of the Boston Classical Association. Students and 
teachers of the Classics, and all other interested persons, 
are cordially invited. A paper on Vergil will be presented 
by a noted authority, and colored pictures of Cumae and 
environs will be shown, 
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CHORAL SPEAKING 


And mind and soul, according well, 
Shall make one music as before 
But vaster .. 


HE best way to appreciate music is to make it 
oneself. It is better to hear an orchestra play 
a symphony than to read the musical score, 
better still to take part in the orchestra; just so, it is 
better to hear a poem well read than to see it printed 
in a book, and best to say it aloud oneself — or with 
others. In fact, from that lost time when man first 
made coherent utterance, in Jewish psalms and 
Hebrew choruses, in native incantations and ecclesias- 
tical chants, in modern cheer-leading, man has wished 
to speak in chorus. Choral speaking is one of the 
main ways — in my opinion, the principal way — to 
the appreciation of poetry. 


First, there is the immense satisfaction that is felt 
in communal effort: the working together as a team 
to produce a harmonious effect, whether the purpose 
in this venture be to score a goal, produce a play, or 
perform an oratorio. There is, next, the degree of 
co-operation demanded in the interpretation of an 
artistic form between the creator and the performer. 
In producing a play at school, many of the actors 
approach their first Shakespeare production with a 
certain hostility; but slowly, as rehearsals proceed, as 
the language is understood they become captivated, 
devoted adherents. Difficult passages are discussed 
openly, authorities consulted for interpretation — and 
sometimes, the producer’s suggestions politely refused! 
Similarly, in verse-speaking groups, “choirs” if you 
prefer, questions arise naturally leading to consul- 
tations on variations in meaning, stress, and rhythm 
in a poem. 


An understanding of the author’s purpose, sympathy 
with his mood, these are sought as a matter of course 
because they will help to settle problems of inflection 
and pitch. Surely, this is doing the right thing for the 
right reason — not forcing the pupil to ferret out the 
meaning of a poem under the threat that he may have 
to paraphrase it in an examination. How poor 
Shakespeare must rock ’n roll in his grave when some 
wretched fourteen-year-old is asked what the Bard of 
Avon meant when he wrote, “Love’s not Time’s fool”’; 
yet I know of one who failed to pass an examination in 
parallel circumstances. O tempora! O mores! Ap- 


Mr. Symonds teaches French at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 





By R. H. R. L. Symonps 


preciation, like discipline, arises from within and is 
not imposed from outside: English, as it should be for 
English-speaking children, is not so much taught as 
absorbed. ‘Note, please, love of nature, line 8, 
alliteration, line 11, assonance, line 12.” So my poetic 
mentor . . . and we would dutifully note. Usually, 
this, coupled with the setting of a number of lines to 
be learnt by heart for homework, was how we ‘did’ 
poetry. The boys would have to learn a manly chunk 
of virile verse like Horatius, the girls, a further slab of 
Shelly’s Skylark. Neither, as it happens, can stand 
the acid test of utterance. 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert! 


“Bird thou never wert!’ — assuredly one of the most 
cacophonous lines ever written. Possibly it could be 
matched by the Horatian stint: 


And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


choral treatment, much is too personal. The 

best material, particularly for beginners, is to 
be found in impersonal and universal folk jingles: 
nursery rhymes, ballads, psalms, and folk songs, 
poetry shaped by the lips of thousands through 
countless generations. I am convinced that nursery 
rhymes are tolerated if they are introduced with 
sufficient enthusiasm, though a teacher who knows 
his group may decide to start with a ballad for older 
children; after all, it is not until we reach second 
childhood that we really appreciate Winnie the Pooh. 
The strongly marked rhythms of nursery rhymes 
provide excellent practice for unison speaking. 


; DMITTEDLY, not all great poetry is suitable for 


The very first thing the choir must do is to learn to 
speak as one voice, and the customary difficulties have 
first to be resolved: those who like to be a word behind 
or those who like to be half a word ahead; those who 
put in a wealth of expression and those many who 
drone like a piece of well-oiled machinery. Unison 
speaking means vastly more than just keeping to- 
gether: it implies varying the pitch instinctively as it 
increases or slows, combining all the orchestra facilities 
of diminuendo, crescendo, and pizzicato. Only when 
this is achieved should there be any splitting up into 
different timbres of voice; light voices usually oppose 
heavy ones in the semi-choric work of special passages, 
while the whole choir will normally work with the 
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conductor as a medium voice for the main chorus. 
Solo passages should be given to individuals with the 
appropriate qualities of voice and interpretation in 
exactly the same way as casting a play. 


AKE, first of all, a unison jingle: it is the old 
game of ducks and drakes, making flat stones 
skim and leap over the water; it is certainly 

four hundred years old, probably more, and is most 
descriptive of the actual game. It should be said 
increasingly fast. 

A duck 

And a drake 

And a ha’penny cake, 

And a penny to pay the old baker, 

A hop and a scotch is another notch, 

Slitherum, slatherum, take her! 


Or let us suppose that the choir is going to divide into 
two parts. Lord Randal is a suitable ballad, each 
verse being in the same pattern: 
“O where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son? 
O where hae ye been, my handsome young man?” 


“I hae been to the wild wood; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting and fain would lie doon.” 


The light voices would speak for the mother, the 
heavier ones for Lord Randal. Experts in dialect 
should advise on pronunciation! More varied still, 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin requires an elaborate cast: 
a Chorus for the lyrical passages, a Narrator, a Mayor, 
a Corporation, Pied Piper, Rat, and Lame Child. 


In more advanced work, there is a world of great 
verse that can be used. Comus and Samson Agonistes 
among the “Old Masters,” and much important con- 
temporary poetry which is admirably adapted to 
choral speech — indeed, which demands such treat- 
ment: Yeats’ Easter, 19/6, T. S. Eliot’s The Hollow 
Men, the choruses from Murder in the Cathedral. 
Here is great speech which articulates the desires 
and diseases of the world of our time. Occasions 
should be given to choirs to give concerts of choral 
speaking, perhaps as part of an orchestral concert; in 
particular, I advocate a liberal allowance for modern 
works. It is a fact that young people will find no 
difficulty in understanding new poetry which baffles 
an elder generation. All such work can be recorded 
on a tape-machine both for satisfaction and for 
criticism. 


intellects at the expense of our feelings: we may 

know how to think; we certainly do not trust 
how we feel. The brain has given us endless possi- 
bilities of construction or destruction, but not being 
sure how to feel, we do not know which to decide. 
Artistic expression is the sovereign remedy to the 
dilemma we find in our world; choral speech is one of 
the simplest and noblest means. Mr. W. H. Auden 
has said that the best definition of poetry is ““memo- 
rable speech.” A man may have something of pro- 
found significance to say to the world, but unless he 
says it well, it will not be remembered, and all life 
will be darker for the loss. That sound is an essential 
part of the meaning Milton well knew when he said 
that voice, wedded to verse, is 


S' much of our education is designed to train our 


Dead things, with inbreathed sense able to pierce. 








1957-1958 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLtetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1958. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. 
the contest are as follows: 


Rules governing 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLLeETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Toe INDEPENDENT ScuooL Butte- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Butietin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLtetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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RANK IN CLASS FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 


OME years ago we ran head-first into a startling 
problem which everyone recognized but which 
no one had successfully solved. 


In two consecutive years we graduated classes of 
thirty-four boys. The same average that placed you 
eighteenth one year would have given you a rating of 
fourth the following year. I can hear the creaking of 
chairs as people turn to point with alarm at the 
admissions policy that would bring a well-run school 
to such a predicament; but it happened to us, and it 
could happen again. 


Bearing in mind the considerable importance that 
is attached to class rank in the complex necromancy 
of college admission, we looked for some new way of 
expressing a candidate’s merit in comparison with his 
classmates. We are now able to give a rank in class 
based on a ten-year span, with the happy assurance 
that it is fair to all. College admissions officers have 
been friendly. 


**e EK KKK K * 


Determine first the marks which are to be used for 
rank. For example, the average (whether weighted 


Rank 


or not) of the 11th Grade marks with the first term 
of the Senior year. Then engage the services of a 
patient, accurate accountant and turn the whole 
thing over to him. From here on it gets painfully 
statistical. 

1. List all marks in order, from the highest to the 
lowest, of every student in your chosen years (in our 
case, 368 students in ten years). 


2. Now divide them into equal groups according 
to the average size of the classes. With us it came 
out comfortably with thirty-seven ranks, ten grades 
to be allocated to each rank. Here is a sample 
from my work-sheet showing the method by which I 
allocated ten grades to each position, and the columns 
of figures needed to complete the operation. 


Each rank must begin with a grade lower than the 
lowest of the preceding rank. Observe that for rank 
8 we end up with four grades of 76.3. We have run 
over the desired ten, and so must limit rank 9 to nine 
grades. Again we run over by one, and thus rank 10 
will have only nine grades; but we come out even for 
rank 11, and my first five ranks still add up to 50. 
And so on. 
















































































| Ave | B|s | Ss’ || B 

7 | 787 | 787 | 786 | 785 | 782 | 780 | 780 | 777 | 773 | 772 | 78.1 | 77.3 | 1.0 | .9 || 77.1] 

8 771 | 770 | 769 | 769 | 766 | 765 | 764 | 763 | 763 | 763 || 763 76.6 | 76.3 | .7 | .8 || 76.2 | 

9 762 | 762 | 761 | 760 | 760 | 760 | 759 | 758 | 758 || 758 76.0 | 75.6 | .6 | .7 || 75.4 | 
10 | 757 | 757 | 754 | 753 | 751 | 751 | 751 | 751 | 750 75.3 | 75.0 | .6 | .6 || 74.7 | 
11 || 749 | 749 | 748 | 748 | 748 | 748 | 748 | 747 | 747 | 747 | 74.8 | 74.4 6 | .6 || 74.1 | 
12 || 746 | 746 | 744 | 743 | 742 | 741 | 740 | 739 | 739 | 739 || 739 739 74.1 | 73.8 | .6 5 || 73.5 | 
13 || 738 | 737 | 736 | 736 | 735 | 734 | 733 | 732 || | | mS ive) Si SG 73.0 | 
14 731 | 731 | 731 | 730 | 730 | 730 | 729 | 729 | 729 | 729 || 73.0 | 72.7 5 | .5 || 72.5 | 
| 15 728 | 728 | 727 | 726 | 726 | 725 | 725 | 724 | 724 | 721 || 72.5 | 722 | 4 | .4 || 72.0 | 


























3. Now average the grades in each rank, as I have 
shown in the column to the right, rounding off to 
tenths. 


4. The grade which stands halfway between each 
of these averages and its neighbor is now noted in 
the next column (B, which might stand for “the 
bottom score for each rank”). For instance, the 
lowest grade that will give the candidate a rank of 
eighth is 76.3 or, if you will, the average of 76.0 and 
76.6. Similarly for all ranks except the first and last, 
which have but one neighbor and must be treated 
specially. 

5. The spread of grades (S) for each rank is now 
found by subtraction. If charted, these values will 
form a flat U, the bottom of the U at or near the 
median rank. 


6. The next step is to smooth out the curve of the 
U, either graphically or by the borrowing and loaning 


of credits. You must be sure that the total of your 
increments equals exactly the difference between the 
highest and the lowest grade in column B. 


7. Now, with the values from your nice new smooth 
curve (S’), you are ready to start at the bottom and 
add your way to the top. This produces your perma- 
nent rank list (B’). 


*e KKK KK K 


A student plays against par under this system 
and will be appraised fairly, whether the rest of the 
class be dull or brilliant. 


You may now relax for as many years as you choose, 
perhaps five, or until the educational pattern at your 
school seems to justify a new rank list. 


— Lawrence Terry, Headmaster 
Middlesex School 
Concord, Mass. 
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‘“MEMINISSE IUVABIT”’ 


A Visit to Vergil’s Country 


HIS past summer my wife and I were fortunate 
in spending two weeks at the Vergilian Summer 
School at Cuma in the historic area of Cam- 
pania, fourteen kilometers from Naples. Sponsored 
by the Vergilian Society of America, the school offers 
the student of Classical literature a great opportunity 
to visit under expert guidance those places so intrinsic 
in the study of Roman civilization. However, I do 
not wish to give the impression that it is designed for 
the professional archaeologist. A number of those 
who attended this session were not Classical students 
in the formal sense at all, but they profited enormously 
from coming in close contact with a bygone age to 
which our civilization owes so much. The school is 
situated near the Tyrhennian Sea, and the members 
are housed in a large Italian villa, cool and comfort- 
able, providing with its well-stocked Classical library 
an enjoyable and studious atmosphere. Every day 
visits are made to nearby sites in Campania, where 
the student is offered in a very compact area one of 
the richest archaeological regions in the world. 


Cuma, ancient Cumae, itself is the spot on which 
the first Greek settlers landed. Here is the Grotto of 
the Sibyl to whom Aeneas was supposed to have gone 
to receive of her great prophetic knowledge. Here is 
the famous Greek acropolis with its temples of Apollo 
and an early Christian Basilica. One can see in the 
buildings various ages of building workmanship — 
Greek, Roman, and Early Christian. 


The whole area around Cumae was well known to 
Vergil. This was the area he loved and wrote about, 
and it was here in Naples that he was buried in 19 
B.C. after his tragic excursion to Greece. Close to 
Cumae is Lake Avernus and the supposed place of 
entry to the Underworld. Nearby are the remains of 
the ancient bathing resort of Baiae, where the wealthy 
in Imperial days spent so much of their time in 
luxurious leisure. 


In contrast to Baiae and its luxury are the great 
naval installations of Agrippa at Cape Misenum and 
the towns of Pozzuoli, the ancient Puteoli, one of the 
chief commercial ports of Rome. Here is one of the 
best preserved amphitheatres in the Roman Empire. 





Mr. Tracy is a member of the faculty at St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. 


By Georce A. Tracy 


Its most remarkable feature is the substructure for 
housing the animals which were instruments of such 
cruelty in the early days of Christianity. 


Nearly two whole days are spent in the excavations 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Only by visiting these 
towns can we get at first hand a feeling of how the 
Roman lived and understand his constant fear, when 
we observe from these sites Mt. Vesuvius towering 
ominously over them. Here one can see all forms of 
ancient art, the glorious wall paintings of the Villa of 
the Mysteries, the statuary of the House of the Stag 
at Herculaneum, and the beautiful mosaics in the 
houses of both cities. 


URING our two weeks at Cuma we were lucky 
enough to meet and be guided by a number 
of outstanding Italian archaeologists who were 

busy at their own particular fields of operation. At 
Paestum, a few miles south of the city of Salerno, we 
met Professor Pellegrino Sestieri, who showed us 
the remains of three beautiful Doric temples, one of 
which, the Temple of Poseidon, is perhaps the best 
preserved Doric structure in the world. 


At the island of Ischia in the Bay of Naples we saw 
the recent excavations being carried out under the 
guidance of Professor Buchner, a most amazing man 
who has devoted his life to the study of Archaeology. 
Professor Buchner has just lately made some im- 
portant discoveries of ancient pottery in newly un- 
covered tombs on the island. 


In a remote area near the town of Castellamare 
there is a recent excavation in a place called Stabiae. 
The wall paintings found here would seem to be the 
work of expert craftsmen as in color and form they 
show the greatest delicacy. One of the most sur- 
prising things about the excavations at Stabiae is the 
fact that they are being entirely supervised by an 
active high-school principal, Professor D’Orsi. 


After leaving Cumae we visited Greece and, on our 
return, spent some time in Rome. We were now on 
our Own: no experts to answer our every question as 
there had been at the Summer School. Yet we felt 
quite at home in ancient surroundings, for we seemed 
to know what we were looking for. Our appreciation 
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of ancient civilization had deepened. The differences 
which time has produced in building, art, and thought 
could be understood with a new enthusiasm. But we 
were struck not only by the differences: Nature has 
not changed much. Vesuvius is still there with its 
ever constant threat, and the people who live around 


it are as conscious of it as they were in the days of the 
Emperor Titus. We could still see “the vine wedded 
to the elm” and the little green lizards that Vergil 
mentions so often in his Georgics. The Summer 
School had oriented us classically, giving the rest of 





our travels a new and richer meaning. 





SUMMER PROGRAM, 1958 


THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


TWO SUMMER PROGRAMS of unusual background value for the study and teaching of Classical Literature, 
Ancient History, Art and Archaeology. 


I. Cuma Summer School: 


Four separate sessions of about two weeks each 
in the Naples area: June 30-July 12; July 
14-27; July 28-Aug. 9; Aug. 11-21. Guid- 
ance and lectures by American and Italian 
scholars at Cumae, Lake Avernus, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Misenum, Baiae, Pozzuoli, 
Capri, Ischia, Paestum, Stabiae, Vergil’s 
Tomb, and the Naples Museum. Comforta- 
ble living accommodations at the Villa Ver- 
giliana at Cuma; quiet location enjoying 
fresh sea breezes; European and American 
cuisine; reference library; nearby beach. 

Cost: $135.00 for tuition, transportation, 
entrance fees, room and meals for the two- 
week sessions ($115.00 for the shorter fourth 
session). A scholarship is available. All par- 
ticipants arrange their own ocean travel. 

For further information and application 
forms, address the Director of the summer 
session: Prof. Charles T, Murphy, Oberlin 


II. Classical Study-Tour: June 30-August 4. 


Supplementing the first session at Cuma by further study visits to 
the major Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Mediaeval sites in Sicily 
and the Rome area. 

A. THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL AT CUMA: June 30-July 12. 
B. SICILY: July 13-22: Palermo, Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, 
Gela, Piazza Armerina, Palazzolo Acreide, Syracuse, Taormina, 
Cefalu, Himera. 

C. ROME AREA: July 23-August 4: Monuments and museums 
of Rome. Trips to: Capua, Minturnae, Terracina; Palestrina, 
Frascati; Tivoli, Hadrian’s Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm; Veii; 
Verveteri, Tarquinia; Ostia. 

Small enrolment (20 maximum), private bus, experienced guid- 
ance by the Directors of the Summer Program at Cuma; sufficient 
time at each site to interpret the best of the Classical, Byzantine, 
and Mediaeval treasures, 

Cost: About $550.00 (depending on hotel reservations secured). 
This includes tuition, transportation, room and meals, entrance 
fees. Transatlantic passage not included. 

For application and further information, address the Tour Di- 
rector: Prof. Alexander G. McKay, McMaster University, Hamil- 





College, Oberlin, Ohio. 





ton, Ontario, Canada. 


Early application is urgently advised. 














32nd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Study the program of the Annual Conference; remem- 
ber the dates — March 7 and 8; see how many different 
meetings are being provided for administration and faculty; 
plan to send a large number of delegates from YOUR 
school! 

In addition to the array of meetings there will be 
continuous displays, demonstrations, and discusssions of 
audio-visual aids (with the accent on the audio this year) 
in the Washington Room, under the auspices of our Audio- 
Visual Aids Committee. And in the Boston Room, which 
is the Conference Press Room, our Public Relations Com- 
mittee will be available for consultations and will have on 
exhibit a variety of alumni magazines, brochures, form 
letters, and other items of interest. 

Outside these rooms and around the Mezzanine 
gallery there will be the usual tables of text books and 
educational materials, as well as special exhibits prepared 
by our Booklist Committees. 


Remember March 7 and 8! Come to the Conference! 




















RANK-IN-CLASS 


In connection with Mr. Terry’s article on Rank-in- 
Class in this issue, we call your attention to the Report on 
Method of Computing Rank-in-Class published by our 
Bureau of Research in 1956. A limited number of copies 
is available. 


Prices: to members — 15 cents postpaid. 


to non-members — 20 cents postpaid. 


A check sheet on which to show the colleges how your 
school computes Rank-in-Class is contained in the Report. 
Extra copies of the sheet are available at 1 cent each plus 
cost of mailing. 























NOTICE TO MEMBER SCHOOL FACULTIES 


Teachers in member schools may have their own 
personal subscriptions to the BuLtetin for $1.00 a year. 
Notify the SEB office if you would like to subscribe. 
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TEACHING 


IN A CHILEAN SCHOOL 


in a foreign country would be different from 

teaching in the United States — because of the 
language usually used by the pupils, because of their 
costumes, or their customs, or even, in Chile, because 
of the uniformly dark hair and flashing eyes of the 
girls sitting before one in class. It is not true. The 
two things that stand out most strongly in my mind 
now, as well as when I first went to Chile, are the 
character of the girls and their methods of learning. 


\ T first thought, one might imagine that teaching 


Of these, the first to strike me was their emotion- 
alism. Of course, anyone who has taught adolescents, 
especially adolescent girls, in the States, probably 
feels that he has had plenty of emotionalism to deal 
with. But compared to Chilean girls Americans are 
calm and quiet. The Latin disposition is so different 
from the Anglo-Saxon one that the teacher at first 
feels incapable of coping with it, even though, in 
many ways, it is an endearing and charming quality, 
causing the Chilean girls to react so much more 
quickly than American girls to a story of sorrow, for 
example, and with much deeper interest. They feel 
quick concern for the beggar in the street, and stop 
at once to give him pesos. 


But, from a teaching point of view, quick-rising, 
blatantly-displayed emotions can be difficult to deal 
with. Any worry at home affects studies: if a girl’s 
sister is getting married, even though the date may 
be two months away, or if her father fell and broke 
his leg last week, then she finds herself unable to 
concentrate on her lessons. She stares out of the 
window; or she bursts into tears and unexpectedly 
rushes from the room; or at the very least she talks 
with great nervousness and speed to the girl sitting 
beside her. The rest of the class reacts immediately 
in sympathy for their disturbed classmate. And poor 
teacher, trying to soothe the jittery class, wonders 
how much of the demonstration is attributable to 
Latin blood, and how much to the girl’s training, 
which states — how contrary to the New England 
tradition, particularly! — that she ought to cry if she 
feels like it, and would do wrong if she thwarted the 
instinct. 





Miss Prescott is head of the English department at Emma 
Willard School, Troy, in N.Y. 


By Epitu Prescotr 


usT to illustrate, let me tell about a thunderstorm 
that we had one day. Thunderstorms are a 
rare thing in Chile, where there are perhaps not 
more than two or three in a year. The thunderstorm I 
have in mind was not in Santiago itself, but far on the 
horizon, where we could see faint flickers of lightning, 
and from where we could hear the dim rumble of 
thunder. Even for so distant a storm, however, the 
entire class, all twenty-five strong, immediately leapt 
to their feet and raced with loud cries to the window, 
shouting that it was thundering; shouting that they 
must go home! I was amazed at such wild behavior 
in a class that had been perfectly orderly five minutes 
before. By varying forms of force, I got them back 
into their seats and quiet, all the time aware of how 
completely they were /iving their terror, feeling that 
they must not conceal their fear. 


They reacted in the same way to earthquakes, 
which are frequent in Chile. There have been, at 
times in the past, such disastrous earthquakes in 
Chile that there is some justification for the screaming, 
but the expression of horror is always exaggerated. 
When I managed to persuade the girls that I did not 
consider crying, biting of lips, and screaming the sort 
of behavior appropriate to a classroom, even in an 
earthquake, they did sit quietly, to be sure, but always 
darting reproachful glances at me, the teacher who 
wouldn’t let them express themselves. 


NOTHER thing that adds to their emotionalism 
is their poor training at home. I don’t mean 
to imply that most of the parents were not 

fine people, eager to have the best for their daughters. 
But the fact remains that in most cases they left their 
children almost entirely to maids. This was partly 
because of the cheapness of maids (ten dollars a 
month was very high wages for one!), and partly 
because of the Latin tradition that it is degrading to 
work. The maids, though often pleasant and respon- 
sible, were usually poorly educated, if at all, were 
usually mestizo, and, what was really of importance, 
they were not given authority over the children, who 
therefore from babyhood were accustomed to bully 
and boss them. Naturally they could give no training 
in character to their charges. 
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Thanks to life with their maids, Chilean girls, when 
they come to school, have little conception of disci- 
pline. They have a tendency to regard their teachers 
in somewhat the same light as their maids, looking 
down on them far more than even the underpaid, 
struggling American teacher is used to. Often, too, 
any disciplinary measures which the school takes are 
disregarded or smiled at by the parents. I remember 
one girl who was suspended for six days. Her family 
took her to the beach for the six days! 


The girls show their lack of discipline in their 
talkativeness. Most American teachers have strong 
feelings about the amount of talk that always seems 
on the verge of erupting in their classrooms. But the 
teacher in Chile has twice the trouble; there the talk 
has already erupted. Punishments, persuasion, re- 
wards — all sorts of methods may be tried, but the 
chatter goes on. And if, after long effort, one manages 
to get the class to stop the conversation, they never 
understand that there is a reason for this quiet; it is 
just another odd rule made by the eccentric American. 


A turn of the Chilean character which is disturbing 
to an American teacher is shown in its attitude toward 
cheating. Of course, there is cheating in schools in 
the States, but not in good schools; and never, in 
good schools or bad, is it condoned. It was amazing 
to me, when I first went to Chile. I had been accus- 
tomed to teaching in good private schools, where 
very little attention needed to be paid to the class 
during an examination; there was no cheating. After 
the débacle of my first Chilean examination, I was 
careful to keep continually alert during every minute 
of a test, even then feeling that something might be 
getting by under my nose. 


orsE than the Chileans’ actual tendency to 

WV cheat is the fact that they can see nothing 
wrong in it. I was tremendously concerned 

about this, my first year in Chile, and thought that 
I might perhaps influence them a little. So I decided 
to put aside history for a whole period and spend all 
that time, instead, discussing cheating with a class 
of tenth-grade girls, about twenty-five of them, 
aged about sixteen. We discussed, and I talked, for 
all the forty-five minutes, with everything frank and 
friendly. I tried to keep as calm as possible, just 
because I felt so strongly about the matter. I gave 
all the reasons that I could think of why cheating 
should not be done, answered their questions, listened 
to their stories. They were interested. I was begin- 
ning to think that possibly I might have persuaded 
them a trifle, when, just at the end of the period, one 
girl politely and seriously asked: “But, Miss Prescott, 
you cheated, too, of course, when you were in school?” 


I assured her that I had not. No one spoke, but I 
could see that not one of them believed me — they 
all thought it was more propaganda from the American. 


Another thing that makes teaching in a Chilean 
school more difficult is the children’s lack of training, 
in school and often at home, in being responsible for 
themselves. We complain sometimes in the States 
about the amount of time which student-government, 
class meetings, and so on, take from the academic 
time of a school. One never realizes until he has 
taught in a school without these traditions how vitally 
they affect the individual pupil and the whole life of 
the school, the pupils’ ability to get on with others. 


HE segregation of boys and girls also makes for 
some curious situations. The girls are, in 
many ways, far more intrigued with boys just 

because they are kept separated from them; and any 
school situation when boys are to visit is a difficult 
one. Even a middle-aged man, if he is a new teacher, 
can find life rather hard for a while. 


The most amusing incident connected with males 
came in the middle of a small-pox scare. Because 
there had been a few cases of small-pox, the law was 
made that everyone was to be vaccinated. The 
medical school of the university sent a team of students 
to the various schools in Santiago to vaccinate the 
pupils en masse. The arrival of these six or so young 
men was the occasion for loud screaming and great 
amounts of giggling among the girls, while we poor 
teachers walked around the patio, trying to shush 
them. We had no trouble with the medical students, 
who were a fine group of boys who went about their 
vaccinating in a businesslike way, — but the girls! 
It took a long time to get them into even a semblance 
of a line. We worked hard, thought we had done a 
good job, but afterwards we heard that one girl had 
been so taken with the face of one of the vaccinators 
that she had gone through the line four times to see 
him more often —and had been vaccinated each 
time! (The serum, luckily, couldn’t have been very 
strong, for she suffered no bad after-effects!) 


Preoccupation with boys, and with marriage, which 
most Chilean girls expect very soon after graduating, 
is another thing that makes teaching difficult. Almost 
without exception, the girls do not plan to go to 
college. If they don’t marry right away, then they 
are going to take that tour of Europe which is so 
necessary to a well-cultured Chilean. I never realized 
the wonderfully compulsive force of our good old 
American College Boards until I had taught juniors 
and seniors who were not going totake them. Seniors, 
especially, lazed away the year, feeling that un- 
doubtedly they would get a diploma by some means, 
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anyway, and not caring much if they didn’t. To 
arouse interest in marks, in hard work, in getting 
papers in on time, is difficult, to say the least, under 
these circumstances. 


uT I must not neglect the thinking processes of 

the Chilean girls, for these too are different, 

for two main reasons. One is that Chile is a 

Catholic country. This makes the mental atmosphere 

different from that of the United States, which, though 

we have large numbers of Catholics, is a Protestant 

country. The taking things on faith which is taught 

in their churches carries over into the schools; just as 

our Protestant questioning of religion carries over into 
a questioning of all types of learning. 


In addition, much teaching in Chilean schools, 
whose educational system was originally based on 
French models, is dependent on memorizing. If a 
pupil has learned what the book says, then why 
should she be asked questions that cause her to think, 
especially if the answers to those questions have not 
been given in her text book! (In the public schools of 
Chile, the text books are, in general, small and com- 
pressed, according to American standards, and are 


usually memorized from start to finish. I have often 
seen the parks of Santiago, in the spring, full of 
students wandering back and forth, books in hand, 
murmuring the lines they were reading over and over, 
until they knew them by heart, and thus had finished 
their lessons!) 


An American teacher, set down among girls, most 
of whom do not question, who memorize rather than 
think, becomes disturbed and tries desperately to do 
something about it. Any combating of tradition must 
be a slow process, however, and the teacher must 
remember not to blame the pupil for her lack of 
thought, if she has not been asked to think at all in 
her grammar school years. 


Does teaching in Chile sound hard? Maybe it is, 
at first. But then comes the day when a girl does not 
scream when a bee flies in at the open window of the 
classroom, or when a class, on their own, criticize one 
of their members for cheating, or when one really 
superlative pupil says, “I do not agree with what the 
book says, because —.” If the struggle is long and 
sometimes seems overwhelming, then so much brighter 
is the glimmer of light when, for a moment, it flashes 
on. 








YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 
Have you seen? .. . 


The Story of Woodrow Wilson 

(Copies are available without charge from The 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65 Street, 
New York 21, N. Y.) 

The College Handbook 

(College Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or 
Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif. $1.50) 

Educators’ Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Tran- 
scriptions 

(Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. $5.75) 


Improve Your Own Spelling, by Eric W. Johnson 
(E. W. Johnson, Germantown Friends School, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. $1.50. Reduction 
for orders in quantity.) 

The Story of Phillips Exeter, by Myron R. Williams 
(Harvard University Printing Office. Available at 
The Exeter Bookstore, 13 Spring Street, Exeter, 
N. H. $3.75) 


Lovejoy-Fones College Scholarship Guide 

(Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. $1.95 paper; $3.95 cloth) 

Behavioral Goals of General Education in High School, 
by Will French and Associates 

(Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. $4.00) 

















FOR LIBRARIANS, SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


Librarians will note that there will be two meetings 
of special practical interest to them at the Annual Con- 
ference on March 7 and 8. On March 7, there will be a 
meeting on The Science and Mathematics Curricula and 
the Library, and on March 8 there will be a workshop for 
librarians, part of which will be devoted to the problems of 
day schools and elementary schools, and part to the 
problems of boarding schools. 


If YOU have any suggestions for the agenda of the 
March 8 workshop, please send them to John Park, 
Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn., the chairman of the 
Secondary Education Board’s Library Committee. 


Of course librarians will enjoy also the SEB’S Fifth 
Annual Book Awards Meeting on March 7.  Virgilia 
Peterson will present the awards to the authors of the ten 
best adult books of 1957 for the pre-college reader. 


























SCHOLARSHIP QUALIFYING TEST 
The date for administering the 1958 Scholarship 
Qualifying Test will be Tuesday, October 21. Please make 
a note of this on your calendars so that you can avoid 
scheduling conflicts in your school. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the BuLtetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 








WANTED — TEACHERS TO OCCUPY ENDOWED 
ACADEMIC CHAIRS 


Culver is seeking, for September, 1958, teachers to 
occupy the newly created endowed Eppley Chairs of 
Science, English, Language, Mathematics, Fine Arts and 
History. Culver is a large (780 students) midwestern pre- 
paratory school with exceptional teaching facilities in a 
new academic quadrangle. Positions offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for educational leadership with attractive financial 
rewards. Temporary opportunities for outstanding teachers 
about to retire from other positions are possible. 

Write to: Major General D. T. Spivey, USAF Ret., 

Superintendent 
Culver Military Academy 
Culver, Indiana 





WANTED — PIANO TEACHER 
Wanted: piano teacher for a summer music camp in 
the Adirondacks. Must be able to teach beginners and 
advanced pupils. Also must be able to arrange music for 
small ensembles. The camp is selective and has all outdoor 
sports. Located on beautiful lake. 
Write to: Box 70-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





























SUMMER SCHOOL HAS OPENING 


Well established summer school seeks the services of 
an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 
and/or secondary, for its 1958 summer school session in 
one of the following areas: 

English and/or languages 
mathematics and/or science 
athletics and/or waterfront 
Write to: Box 60-N 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 





TEACHER-COACH SEEKS POSITION 
Experienced teacher and coach is seeking a similar 
position in a secondary day school as athletic director or 
teacher-coach. Presently completing master’s degree in 
history. Now teaching mathematics, assistant basketball 
coach and successful head coach of varsity soccer and 
baseball. Also experienced in coaching football. 
Write to: Box 95-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


























FULL-TIME TEACHING POSITION WANTED 

Graduate University of Rochester 1955, major in 
English, age 24, single, veteran seeks teaching position in 
English or history, also coach tennis. Start as soon as 
possible. 

Background includes publishing house experience, 
operating an army library, settlement house work, and 
“18 years or under class” tournament tennis experience. 
Presently working for firm which teaches individualized 
developmental reading in independent secondary schools, 
but would like full time teaching position. Résumé with 
references upon request. 

Write to: Box 107-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 








TEACHING POSITION WANTED 
Young man, three years private, elementary teaching 
experience in broad social studies program, is seeking 
similar position in a secondary school, either day or 
boarding; boy, girl, or coed. Location: Northeast re- 
quired; New England preferred. Would hope to be 
reasonably near facility for obtaining master’s degree. 
Write to: Box 39-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


























PRINCIPAL WANTED 
Experienced elementary principal for Southern school. 
Prefer person whose forte is reading and who keeps well 
informed. Will also teach half-time one subject (reading, 
arithmetic, writing, language, science, social studies, or 
music) on primary or on intermediate level. 
Write to: Box 503-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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ENGLISH TEACHER WANTED 
Experienced man to teach English between grades 8 
and 11 in coeducational day school in the South, with 
excellent plant. Master’s degree desirable but not es- 


sential, Should be able to assist with athletics (junior 
teams). Possible future administrative opportunities if 
desired. 

Write to: Box 625-J 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 

Experienced administrator with 15 years private 
boarding school and college background as _ teacher, 
Director of Studies, Administrative Dean, and Assistant 
Headmaster desires Headmaster’s position in private 
school, either boarding or day; boys or coed; military or 
non-military. Can be made available on reasonable 
notice. A.B. and M.A. degrees. 
Box 55-N 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 




















POSITION WANTED 


Linguist, native French with Baccalauréat and U. S. 
degrees, 28 years College and Preparatory School experi- 
ence in Languages and Administration, seeks position in 
French and/or as Dean, Assistant Headmaster, in a 
private, non-military school, preferably East or New 
England. Available 1958 or sooner upon notice. 


Box 320-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 

















ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION WANTED 

Teacher with six years’ experience in independent 
schools seeks position as head of middle or middle and 
lower school in eastern day school. Has had experience 
as an assistant headmaster and leader in organizing middle 
grades, and has taught grades 3-6 as well as mathematics 
and science in grades 7-9. 
Box 120-J 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 














SCIENCE TEACHER WANTED 
The Lawrenceville School will have an opening in the 








Science Department for September 1958. Candidates who 
have had training or experience in the physical sciences 
are invited to correspond. 

Allan V. Heely, Head Master 

The Lawrenceville School 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 


Write to: 























The deadlines for the next two issues of THE BULLETIN will be: February 15 (April) and April 1 (May). 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Kennetu C, Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


ORGANIZING AND 


CONDUCTING A CAMPAIGN 
By Roserrt F. Duncan 
have been asked to talk to you on “How to 
| Organize and Conduct a Drive for Funds for 
Higher Education.” This is a large subject. In 
the time allotted me I can touch on only a few of the 
major factors or principles. 


First, let me discuss a few rules which over the 
years — incidentally only about forty of them — have 
been tried and found effective. 


A FEW FUNDAMENTAL 
FACTORS OR PRINCIPLES 


A. The Objective. If I were to be asked to state 
the one most important factor in organizing and 
conducting a large-scale campaign for a college or 
university, I would say that it is that all those in 
authority should understand that the sole objective 
is to bring an informed, capable, enthusiastic solicitor 
face-to-face with an interested prospect capable of 
making the desired gift. Now, the prospect may be 
a corporation or a foundation, in which case a written 
presentation may take the place of the solicitor in the 
flesh, but in most campaigns for higher education the 
chief problem is in organizing hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of individuals to ask hundreds, if not thousands, 
of individuals for money. Face-to-face solicitation is 
the heart and soul of modern large-scale campaigning, 
and a campaign director will ignore it at his peril. 


I emphasize this point — phrased in our office by 
the words, “somebody must ask somebody for some 
money” — because all the paper work, all the meetings 
and luncheons, all the travel, publicity, and talk are 
pointed — or should be — at this one objective. It 
is extremely easy, in the daily rush of events, to lose 
sight of this standard by which the campaign’s success 
will be judged. 





This is an abbreviation of an address delivered to a class in 
fund-raising at Teachers College, Columbia University on October 
31,1956. Mr. Duncan was formerly president of Fohn Price Fones; 
more recently he was president and, later, chairman of the board of 
Kersting, Brown & Co., Inc., to which he now is acting as a consul- 
tant. He will be remembered as a speaker in the Forum on Fund 
Raising that opened the Secondary Education Board's 26th Annual 
Conference in 1952. 


B. Breaking Down the Task. Having defined this 
objective, how can we “get hold” of the task? 


One way is to break the job down into manageable 
parts, and the most frequent break-down is 
1. Organization 
Publicity 
Prospect Lists 
Time Schedule 
Budget 


wr PP 


Commenting briefly on each: 


1. Organization. One must enlist many volunteer 
committees. For example, soliciting committees must 
be trained to solicit funds and then they must be 
encouraged to finish their solicitation. Enlisting, 
training, and working with volunteer committees is 
perhaps the most effective part of what we call 
organization — but only a part. A well-organized 
campaign always has an organization chart, so that 
everyone will understand the set-up. 


2. Publicity. One must cultivate the potential 
donors; one must get the case or appeal across to 
them, so that they will be in a favorable frame of 
mind when asked by a solicitor to give. That is what 
we call publicity — a most important part of cam- 
paigning. 


3. Prospect Lists. One must have lists of the 
people who are to be asked to give. And, as I am 
sure all of you realize, it is not sufficient to give 
solicitors only names and addresses. A lot of re- 
search, including the “‘rating”’ of prospects by a special 
committee, must be done. 


4. Time Schedule. One must have a master time 
schedule, so that everyone will do his work on time, 
because a large part of the psychological power of a 
campaign comes from the fact that “everybody’s 
doing it” — what we call “universality.” And there 
must be subordinate time schedules for meetings, 
events, newspaper releases, television, magazine 
articles, pamphlets, and many other activities. 


5. Budget. And finally one must have a budget, 
so that those who are providing the expense money 
will know what the project is costing. 


Broken down into these five parts, even the largest 
campaign appears less formidable. 
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C. The Essentials of Success. Long experience has 
shown that the essentials of fund-raising success may 
be stated as follows: 


1. Vigorous, influential leadership. 

2. A convincing case or appeal. 

3. Informed, enthusiastic workers or solicitors. 

4. Prospects capable of giving in the amounts 
required. 

5. Adequate expense funds. 


Time prevents me from giving more than a word on 
each. 


1. Leadership. Of all the five factors, leadership 
seems to me the most important. Strong leadership 
will carry a weak case; it can usually command the 
right workers; it will impress the people capable of 
giving, and it can usually find the necessary expense 
funds. Time spent at the start in enlisting the most 
influential leadership is one of the best investments a 
college can make. 


2. The Case. Next in importance comes the case, 
the reason why or the appeal. To prepare the case 
in all its many forms for a large-scale capital cam- 
paign is a highly technical task ranging from the 
research required to document the case to attractive 
layout and illustrations for the pamphlets. Here is 
where professional experience can prove valuable. 


The competition for people’s attention these days 
is so intense that skimping on lay-out and printing is 
poor economy. Note the lay-outs of the annual 
reports of the leading corporations or the fund-raising 
literature of many philanthropies. 


A well-prepared case will answer the questions 
who? why? where? when? and why now? 


3. Workers. The enlisting and proper training of 
workers or those who are to solicit the money is 
another technical task which I shall only mention. 
But it is vitally important and there is a large body 
of knowledge on it; workers’ handbooks, skits, training 
sessions, moving pictures. One of my associates of 
long experience places second in fund-raising impor- 
tance, after a gripping, convincing case, the large 
calibre of those who ask for the money, and there is 
much to back this opinion. 


4. Prospects. In most campaigns this activity 
rates a section of its own — the List Department. 
No department can cause more unhappiness than 
this one, if it is not well managed. One of the most 
frequent complaints by volunteers is the inaccuracy 
or the unbusinesslike handling of prospect lists. 


One answer to this problem is the employment of 
an experienced list chief, operating according to a 


carefully-devised plan. Try to find a woman who has 
had experience in other campaigns. Even a small 
campaign would have one competent girl to head up 
the research and maintain the several necessary card 


files. 


In every campaign of size the director should be 
familiar with the possibilities of using the I.B.M. 
system. It is being increasingly employed; it is 
likely that within a few years a majority of the 
colleges will have applied it to some extent in recording 
their development results if, indeed, it is not generally 
adopted for all alumni records. 


5. Budget. This is an important subject which 
has occasionally caused difficulty, because of the 
conservative attitude of many educational adminis- 
trators — an understandable attitude because of the 
necessity for strict economy. But I can say from 
some experience that there have been cases of mis- 
guided economy. 

Only a few educational administrators seem yet to 
appreciate that it costs money to raise money and 
that the institution’s faculty salary scale cannot apply 
to the hiring of experienced fund-raising personnel, 
any more than it can apply to engaging the services 
of an architect, lawyer, or accountant. Few persons 
in authority at our colleges or universities realize the 
amount of detail a large-scale fund-raising campaign 
requires in the way of writing and re-writing of 
pamphlets and presentations, mailings, clerical work, 
preparation for news-worthy events, and the pro- 
viding of lists for solicitation. 


The time to meet this subject of costs is at the 
start. There should be a clear understanding between 
the institution’s officials and the campaign manage- 
ment as to the funds available for expenses. The 
custom occasionally adopted of taking expense funds 
from campaign receipts is generally unsatisfactory. 
It is much preferable to establish an adequate expense 
fund from the institution’s unrestricted funds, thus 
avoiding the danger of having to trim the campaign’s 
week-to-week activities in accord with its current 
income. 

If a college or university today can raise money in 
the millions at six per cent, it can consider itself 
fortunate; some are doing it for less; others pay more. 


But the point is that there should be a carefully 


calculated budget on a liberal rather than a pinching 
basis. 


oO sum up this first section, I should say that a 

well-planned campaign will have an over-all 

Plan of operations, usually based on a survey 

by a professional firm, which will be the chart for the 
course. 
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The major headings of this Plan would be 


Organization 
Publicity 

Lists 

Time Schedule 
Budget 


With a plan covering these subjects, approved by 
the institution’s authorities, and with experienced 
personnel to execute it, any institution has a good 
answer to the subject assigned me: “How to Organize 
and Conduct a Drive for Funds for Higher Education” 
and one tailored for the specific institution. 


Before finishing this section on fundamental factors, 
may I give you the results of a few personal obser- 
vations which I shall not dignify as principles but 
which I have found effective: 


1. In every campaign the board of trustees or 
governing boards should lead the way. This plan has 
another virtue; it is a test of the determination of 
those who are responsible. If, in any normal case, 
the “family” will not pledge in advance from a tenth 
to a fifth of the goal, either the goal is too high or 
those behind the project are of little faith. 


2. There must be a spark somewhere, hopefully 
the president of the institution — just as President 
Ell of Northeastern University, President Baxter of 
Williams, and President Wriston of Brown were in 
their recent campaigns. This man must give a sense of 
urgency to the entire effort. Unless there is that 
spark — that sense of urgency — the campaign should 
not be undertaken. This is not the function of the 
Director of Development or the Campaign Director 
but, in the absence of anyone else, he may have to 
provide the spark. 


3. Any college or university campaign for as little 
as $500,000 is big business, and it should be treated 
as a business enterprise. It should be conducted in 
style — not extravagantly, but according to a pre- 
arranged plan and with snap and dispatch. Meetings 
should be held on time and well-conducted with 
carefully prepared agenda. There should be frequent 
reports to the chairman. 


4. It is an interesting paradox in the fund-raising 
business that although an institution is asking for 
financial support, it virtually never sets forth a clear, 
understandable statement of its finances to prove the 
need for the money. Harvard University took an 
interesting step about a year ago when it held a press 
conference at which the treasurer attempted to explain 
why Harvard, with an endowment fund of more than 
$400,000,000, still needed money. The press appeared 


much interested and there was an excellent report of 
the meeting in the Wail Street Fournal and other 
papers. 


It seems to me that one of the first things that an 
institution should do in preparing its case for presen- 
tation is to produce a business-like statement of 
its finances as a basis for its appeal. 


5. One of the most important moves a Director of 
Development can make is to establish a “sure fire” 
routine by which the institution shows its appreciation 
to workers and donors. When an institution obtains 
a substantial gift, that should mark the beginning of 
a carefully devised routine: high-level acknowledgment 
of the gift and at least annual reports on what the 
money is accomplishing. This is a point at which 
many colleges have failed to capitalize on their oppor- 
tunities. Few cover this subject adequately today. 


6. The chief function of a Campaign Director or a 
Director of Development is to put other people to 
work. Modern large-scale fund-raising is based 
primarily on utilizing the few spare moments of 
capable but very busy men and women. A Cam- 
paign Director’s ability can often be judged by the 
success with which he mobilizes volunteers, outlines a 
plan for their activities, and sees to it that the plan is 
executed. 


7. The fact that potential large donors, trustees, 
and other members of an institution’s family are 
powerfully influenced by the interest and activity of 
the “multitude” in a campaign is not always appre- 
ciated. It has been said with much truth that 
“trustees and insiders will lead a well-organized 
parade, but they are not willing to be the whole 
parade.” It is amazing how frequently the announce- 
ment of a large-scale campaign has been required to 
evoke the interest and support of large donors. 


8. A Campaign Director should differentiate be- 
tween annual giving and giving to a capital campaign. 
The former, which grew slowly from the beginnings 
by the Yale Alumni Fund in 1892, was based on a 
multitude of small gifts or “joining the club.” Annual 
giving today still has this atmosphere. Capital giving 
to Alma Mater, on the other hand, should evoke the 
type of gift an alumnus can afford to make once or 
twice in his lifetime. Attempts to rely on an annual 
alumni fund to raise capital gifts have usually proved 
disappointing. 


9. As already stated, one tends to forget the 
fundamental objective of a campaign; namely, to 
bring the solicitor face-to-face with the prospect. 
Similarly, in the rush of campaigning, an institution’s 
officials often forget that the ultimate objective is not 
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the building of buildings or the creation of endow- 
ments, but to bring more minds — eager and youthful 
— into closer contact with wise and inspiring teachers 
less hampered by financial restrictions. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. How really important is the attitude of the govern- 
ing board toward a fund-raising drive? 

My answer would be that it is controlling. I doubt 
that any reputable counseling firm would undertake 
to counsel with or manage a large-scale campaign in 
the face of any opposition in the board. A large- 
scale financial campaign these days presents so many 
obstacles that the full approval and active co-oper- 
ation of the board is essential — and there have been 
cases where even that proved insufficient. 


2. What role of leadership does the president of a 
college play in a fund-raising program? 

It depends on the characteristics of the president. 
Ideally, he should be the leader, because no one can 
speak so well for the institution. But some presidents 
do not fit fund-raising specifications and turn the 
active leadership over to the chairman of the board of 
trustees, a trustee, or a leading alumnus. But, what- 
ever relation the president has to the campaign, he 
must, at a minimum, be available to help in the 
solicitation of the more important prospects and to 
carry the story to the alumni. 


3. How does one find out what a specific institution 
has to sell? 

This is frequently a matter of digging by a man 
trained to make a case for higher education. The best 
sources are, of course, the president, the deans, and 
members of the faculty. I have a strong personal 
feeling that if the president of an institution is in- 
capable of writing (or having written) a compelling 
statement of the institution’s opportunities (not needs) 
he is not fit for the job. Ideas raise money; if the 
head has no ideas on education, or if he has them and 
is incapable of projecting them to a widespread 
constituency, he is not in the right niche. These 
days an important function of a college president is 
to interpret his institution to those capable of giving 
it financial aid. 


4. Who translates these aims into dollars, and how is 
it done? 


Here, again, is a task largely for the administration. 
One large university recently made a self-study, 
department by department, of its financial needs, 
and came up with a total of $141,000,000. The 
administration then took these departmental figures 
and whittled them down to a sum which appeared 
practicable from a fund-raising point of view and 
that sum was made the campaign goal. In short, 
arrival at a campaign goal in many cases must be a 
compromise between pressing needs on the one hand 
and fund-raising possibilities on the other. 





PRELIMINARIES TO 
A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Another article on fund raising by Robert F. 
Duncan, entitled ‘‘Before You Act,” appears in a 
monograph, Preliminaries to a Development Program, 
published in November by the American Alumni 
Council. Copies may be obtained from the Secondary 
Education Board office for 25 cents each postpaid. 


ALUMNI BULLETIN FEATURE 

One of the features of each issue of The Shield, the 
alumni bulletin of New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., is a biography in brief 
of an alumnus of the academy who has distinguished 
himself in his profession or business. The story 
appears under the heading: “Alumnus of Distinction.” 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS’ 
FUND OF PHILADELPHIA 

E. M. Newlin, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Independent Schools’ Fund of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity, reports great progress in the 


growth of the Fund. The first year’s effort brought 
gifts from eight corporations; the second, which ended 
in the fall, brought gifts from thirty. The following 
letter from the President of Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories, in Philadelphia, strikes an encouraging 
note: 


Mr. E. Mortimer Newlin 
1400 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Newlin: 


For the past several years, industry has contributed with in- 
creasing generosity to Higher Education in an effort to partially 
repay its enormous debt to our educational institutions, 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, recognizing the importance 
of independent secondary schools, has recently extended its aid- 
to-education program to include these schools. 

We felt this was a necessary step because: 

1. We appreciate the special contribution which these schools 
provide by preparing for college some of the nation’s best 
student material. 

2. Since virtually all Independent Secondary School gradu- 
ates go on to college, we are in essence helping to improve 
the quality of the university students by helping to make 
available to them a better preparation for higher study. 
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3. Since these schools rely on private funds for their existence, 
it seems only just that the training of our future scientists 
and businessmen be assured by those of us in Industry who 
benefit so greatly from it. 


As a part of our extended program of giving, I am happy to advise 
you of our Foundation’s contribution of $1,500 to the Independent 
Schools’ Fund of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 


Sincerely, 


Francis Boyer 


SERVICE TO COMMUNITY AND PUBLIC 


In November, at the request of the Executive 
Committee, the Bureau of Research of the SEB dis- 
tributed an important questionnaire designed to find 
out what special services our independent schools 
offer to community and public. The report on the 
returns will be of interest to all of us. If there is a 
demand for it, the SEB will sponsor a small conference 
on the subject sometime. 


NEWS OF THE NCIS 

Report No. 45, issued in November, called our 
attention to the study now being made by the National 
Council of Independent Schools on “fringe benefits” 
in the form of retirement and insurance plans designed 
to improve the status of teachers. The results will be 
available later in the year. 


By the time you read this the NCIS pamphlet 
stating why corporations should give to independent 
schools may already have been distributed by the 
Council for Independent School Aid. Copies are to 
go to a long list of corporation executives and to all 
schools on the NCIS mailing list. 


Report, No. 46, issued in December, contains the 
results of the Council’s annual survey of enrollments, 
salaries, scholarships, operating results, and annual 
giving programs. 


HAVE YOU READ... ? 


Have you read the long feature article on inde- 
pendent schools which appeared in the October 26th 
issue of Business Week? 








SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 

Inquiries about the School Scholarship Service, which 
is modeled on the College Scholarship Service and provides 
a scholarship blank and a computation manual expressly 
designed for schools, should be addressed to Esther Osgood, 
Executive Seccretary, Secondary Education Board, 186 
Centre Street, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 

The School Scholarship Service will hold its annual 
meeting during the SEB’s 32nd Annual Conference: from 
9:00 to 10:00 on Saturday morning, March 8. 




















WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by JosepH R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Joun G. Con ey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CREATION OF CHRIST CHAPEL 
“T think the new chapel should be sort of holy.” 
“T want a feeling of space inside.” 
“The Cross should be prominent.” 


The Chapel Planning Committee at The Episcopal 
Academy in Overbrook (near Philadelphia) read these 
statements with mixed emotions. The members had 
asked the students at this boys’ school, the nation’s 
largest Episcopal day school, to express what they 
wanted in the proposed new chapel. Over and over 
again from boys of all ages came the same desires 
differently expressed. 


“It has to be simple.” 
“We want to feel a togetherness inside.” 


“Tt should have a steeple at least sixty-five feet 
tall to dominate the campus.” 


“‘Could we have a beautiful organ?” 


Although Headmaster James H. McKee Quinn and 
the school’s chaplain, the Rev. James R. McDowell, 
heartily agreed with these sentiments, and the com- 
mittee with them, they were faced with other, more 
practical considerations. 


With a budget of $350,000, how could they erect a 
building large enough to hold 800 boys at once, ful- 
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filling at the same time these desires for spaciousness, 
a high steeple, fieldstone walls, and other expensive 
items? There was only one place on the school 
campus where this chapel could fit. Ideally, it must 
face buildings at either end of the campus and a main 
road — all at once! Future maintenance and upkeep 
must be considered. 


The Planning Committee composed of trustees, 
alumni, parents, faculty, and students wrestled with 
their hopes and the grim realities. After much 
prayerful thought and discussion they finally formu- 
lated the requirements for the building so badly 
needed. (The present chapel is a frame building that 
was erected in 1924 as a “temporary” chapel.) 

The new chapel, they agreed, should express the 
central role of religion in the life of the academy. It 
should lend itself to easy movement to and from the 
short daily chapel service, yet be suitable also for the 
religious pageants and morality plays which are such 
an integral part of the academy’s program. It should 
be spacious and lofty and use the Cross freely in its 
design. It should have the freshness, directness, and 
simplicity of the young boy’s attitude toward God and 
the world. It was to be called Christ Chapel. 

As designed by Philadelphia architect Vincent G. 
Kling, Christ Chapel is in the shape of a Greek cross, 
with the altar in the center of the academy family 
grouped around it in three transepts. Each of these 
has its own entrance. The fourth transept is occupied 
by pulpit, lectern, choir, organ and sacristy. The 
space is enclosed by a four-gables roof that rises to a 
lofty height (50 ft.) over the altar and is crowned by a 
steeple. Under the roof, embracing the transepts, are 
low walls of native field stone. 


A cross suspended above the altar is bathed in 
natural light coming through the glass-enclosed steeple 
and an oculus. Natural light is also admitted through 
the band of glass between roof and walls. The gable 
ends, above the doors, are stained glass. 


The interior design is composed of exposed lami- 
nated-wood structure, acoustical plaster ceiling, 
quarry tile floor, walnut pews and woodwork, and 
exposed stone walls. Outside, the roof is ribbed 
copper. 

While construction of the Chapel is estimated at 
$350,000, Episcopal’s campaigners have set their 
sights on $400,000-—a figure which includes the 
hoped-for organ. At the present rate of subscriptions, 
they may well succeed in raising the added funds 
needed for stained glass and for changes in the campus 
driveway, which now cuts up the area around the 
Christ Chapel site. 

The fund drive is not without its excitement, for 
the contemporary design of Christ Chapel has given 


rise to some controversy among Episcopal Academy’s 
friends. Objectors to the low walls and sweeping 
roof are told by enthusiasts of the design that “This 
is a building to shelter small boys, not a parish 
church.” 


To the occasional “traditionalist,” who complains 
that the altar belongs ‘‘at the end of a church, not in 
the center,”” Chaplain McDowell has this to say: 


“At the first Communion, Jesus Christ did not go 
to the far end of the room and turn His back on His 
disciples. He was in their midst.” 


Christ Chapel is planned especially for boys, and is 
a direct expression of what boys and young men of 
today want most in a chapel for their daily worship. 
In it they will “‘grow in wisdom, in stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” 


HEADMASTERS PLAY HOCKEY 


On the evening of Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, 
at 8:30 P.M., fourteen headmasters will congregate 
at The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., to 
play in the Headmasters’ Hockey Game. Their 
opponents have not yet been chosen. The team is 
made up of the following headmasters: Seymour St. 
John of Choate, William W. Barber, Jr. of St. Mark’s, 
The Rev. John Crocker of Groton, Richard W. Day of 
Hawken School, Eliot T. Putnam, Jr. of Noble and 
Greenough, Edward T. Hall of The Hill School, John 
W. Hallowell of Western Reserve Academy, Harold 
Howe, II, of Walnut Hills High School in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, John M. Kemper of Andover, Ogden D. Miller 
of Gunnery, William G. Saltonstall of Exeter, Phillips 
Stevens of Williston, and Lawrence Terry of Middlesex. 
Among the others who say that they hope to come are 
Frank Boyden of Deerfield, Paul Cruikshank of Taft, 
Howard Rubendall of Mt. Hermon, Francis Grubbs of 
Loomis, and George Beck of Central High School in 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Below is the reminder letter sent out by Mr. St. 
John to the headmasters who offered to play in this 
game. 


Gentlemen: 


This is just a reminder that all addressees should start getting 
in shape, flexing their muscles, breathing deeply, perhaps using 
the Coué method of getting younger day by day, in preparation 
for the Headmasters’ Hockey game to be held here at Choate on 
the evening of Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12th, preceding our 
annual Headmasters’ Association Meeting in Rye. We shall 
welcome you for a Chapel Service at 6:10 P. M. (special prayers 
for the participants), followed by dinner, a rest period, game at 
8:30 P. M. and the night (or longer if necessary) in the Infirmary. 
We have not yet selected our opponents, but plan to choose them 
circumspectly. 

The purpose of this letter is twofold: to make sure the date 
is on your calendars, and to get a bit of information that will be 
helpful to us in drawing up our program for the game. Will you 
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be good enough to write on the enclosed post card where you 
played college hockey, post-college hockey if any, in what years, 
and what position. Messrs. Crocker and Kemper are exempted 
from this request since they will be acting as chaplain and litter 
bearers. 


If anyone has further hockey playing candidates for our 
team, please be sure to let us know. 


Locking forward with enthusiasm to our few minutes on the 
ice together, 
Glacially* yours, 


Seymour St. John 


*Webster: Cold, calm, slow moving. 


CIVIL DEFENSE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Twenty students at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., recently completed a ten-hour course in the 
detection of radio activity. State civilian defense 
officials presented the course as one phase of a general 
civil defense training program which will be given to 
all the Proctor students. 

Roger Dumm of the N. H. State Health Depart- 
ment conducted the last of four lecture demonstrations 
on November 25 at Proctor. Each of the demon- 
strations was of two and a half hours’ duration, 
designed to give training and instruction in the use 
of radio-active detection devices. The course was one 
part of a civil defense program by which the state 
officials hope to organize the Proctor Academy 
students into a smooth-working civilian defense 
mobile team. 

The project began in the spring of 1956. Since 
that time Proctor, under the direction of Spencer 
Wright, who has worked closely with local and state 
officials, has established a motion picture series on 
various aspects of civilian defense. The state has 
also lent Proctor two short-wave radios, which will be 
operated by the Proctor students in the event of any 
emergency. 


The school’s fire-fighting squad and a group of 
students trained in first aid will make up two more 
units in the civil defense set-up. Each of these units 
is a regular part of the school’s extra-curricular pro- 
gram and would be active even during times when 
civilian defense is not actively concerned. 


As part of the final radio-activity lecture, Mr. 
Dumm outlined the advisability of setting up radi- 
ation-detection teams. The Proctor students, all 
members of the engineering unit of Proctor’s mobile 
battalion, will be divided into four teams of five men 
each, equipped by the state civil defense headquarters 
with devices such as geiger counters, dosimeters, and 
ion chamber instruments. The Proctor boys have 
received training in the proper use of these instru- 
ments from Mr. Dumm. 


The lecture series is part of a program by the State 
Civil Defense Corps to acquaint people with the 
problems of contamination and the proper methods of 
decontamination. Three men in the state are con- 
ducting similar classes in this subject. 


The CD radio set-up at Proctor consists of two 
short wave radios, capable of covering all of the 
twenty-eight towns in Merrimack County, and con- 
necting with State Civilian Defense authorities. The 
two units were arranged for by Thomas Hyde, Merri- 
mack County Civilian Defense Chairman. They are 
under the direction of one of the Proctor students, 
who is a licensed radio operator. Mr. Ross has the 
responsibility of training seven other Proctor students 
to operate the equipment if necessary. 


The first aid course has begun, and will continue 
for ten weeks under the direction of several members 
of the Proctor faculty, and visiting physicians. It 
will work closely with both civilian defense and 
Proctor’s extensive ski program. 

The final phase of the Proctor Civil Defense Unit 
which is active at the present time is a schedule of 
moving pictures provided by the State CD authorities. 
Once every three weeks a film covering some aspect of 
civilian defense work is shown to the entire student 
body so that all students will have some idea of what 
to do in the event of a major disaster or emergency 
in the state. 


A SCHOOL BEGINS 


When William Robert (Old Sawney) Webb first set 
up as schoolmaster to Tennessee boys in 1870, he was 
founding not only a later-to-be-famous Southern 
preparatory school, the Webb School, but also a family 
of educators. Old Sawney’s son, Thompson Webb, 
founded the Webb School of California in Claremont 
in the early 1920’s. Newest of the Webb headmasters 
is William Robert Webb, III, grandson of Old Sawney, 
graduate of the original school, and former teacher in 
it and in the California school. The Webb School of 
Knoxville was opened in September 1955 by an act 
of faith and courage in a city that was not inde- 
pendent-school-minded. The three schools are inde- 
pendent in every sense of the word; the only 
connection between them is the relationship of their 
founders and the school ideals. 

Mr. Webb opened his school in Knoxville with four 
boys and one teacher besides himself in the basement 
of a Presbyterian church in September 1955 the 
enrollment growing to eleven boys by the end of the 
school year. The second year of the school that will 
by 1958 comprise grades seven through twelve saw 
an enrollment of forty-seven boys, with four teachers. 
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The operation was still carried on in the church base- 
ment. Knoxville watched the small classes and 
excellent work with growing appreciation. By De- 
cember 1956 Mr. Webb was able to enlist the support 
of a working board of trustees, who immediately 
startled him by requesting that he establish a separate 
and parallel school for girls. 


An elementary school building near downtown 
Knoxville, just vacated by the City Schools, has been 
rented for the third year of The Webb School of 
Knoxville. In it on a tight jigsaw schedule two 
schools now operate: The Webb School for Boys, with 
seven faculty members and seventy-nine boys from 
grades seven through eleven, and The Webb School 
for Girls, with four teachers and forty-one girls in 
grades seven through nine. First graduating class for 
the boys’ school will be in 1959; the first for the girls 
in 1961. Mr. Webb is headmaster of both schools, 
but administrator of the girls’ school is Genevieve 
Hudson, formerly of The Hockaday School and Girls’ 
Collegiate School. 


The girls’ school, because of the reputation es- 
tablished in the two first years of the boys’ school, 
was able to attract girls of excellent calibre and has 
not had to endure some of the pioneer growing pains 
of the boys’ school. The girls wear an attractive 
uniform with a navy blazer bearing the school coat 
of arms; boys are not uniformed but use a similar 
blazer for dress occasions. The uniformity between 
the two schools is in standards and ideals. 

The timing of the founding of The Webb School of 
Knoxville was excellent: the need was there and the 
type of school was right. The new organization has 
vitality and high morale, and is showing rapid growth. 
Even the Sputniks, highlighting this country’s need 
for trained minds, seem to be doing their best to 
encourage The Webb School of Knoxville to live up 
to Old Sawney’s ideals. 


A SCHOOL DEVELOPS 


It seems a far cry from today’s fifty-acre campus of 
The Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Calif., with its 
new fireproof dormitory and its Johnson Athletic 
Field, the Lincoln Pool, the Patrons’ Field House, 
and five brick school buildings, to the little tent house 
in the Coachella Valley near the west end of the 
Salton Sea. In fact, it is a period of twenty-seven 
years of progress for this Riverside County co- 
educational, college preparatory boarding school. 

Beginning with five children, two of them belonging 
to the founders, Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Elliott and 
Mrs. Donald E. Jayne, Desert Sun School has grown 
steadily and solidly. At first having only eight grades, 
this family-type school has expanded until today it is 


accredited as college preparatory through the twelfth 
grade. It has gone through many other interesting 
changes, also. One of the most pronounced of these 
has been the transformation of the school from a 
private partnership (consisting of Mrs. Elliott, her 
sister, Mrs. Jayne, and Mr. Elliott) to a non-profit 
educational foundation, gifts to which are tax- 
deductible. This foundation is headed by a Board of 
Trustees consisting of its three original founders and 
five others: Joseph L. Hunter, of Hunter Foundation 
and of Hunter Engineering, Riverside; K. K. Bechtel, 
San Francisco, President of Boy Scouts of America; 
Ralph G. Lindstrom, Los Angeles, noted authority on 
Abraham Lincoln; Francis Farquhar, past President 
of The Sierra Club, also of San Francisco; and Mrs. 
Richard H. Winckler, of Santa Ana. 


Another change accomplished in its growth is the 
campus site. Beginning 197 feet below sea level at 
Mecca, in Coachella Valley, the school started its first 
summer camp of twelve children at the lovely Idyll- 
wild estate, High Castle, at present owned by Mrs. 
Florence Schisler. Later Saunders Meadow Lodge, 
owned by Mrs. Leila Braunschweiger, was rented and 
finally purchased for a summer camp. This site was 
so satisfactory that in 1946 the Elliotts decided to sell 
the two properties owned in Coachella Valley and live 
in Idyllwild. The Lodge was the only building besides 
a garage at this time and the first part of the year was 
spent in tents! Temporary dormitories were built 
which are now being replaced by modern, permanent, 
fireproof facilities. 


The first Summer Camp had two horses brought up 
from the desert ranch. Today Desert Sun School 
owns from twenty to twenty-five horses, and students 
also bring their own. The school’s first playing field 
was a small front lawn. Today Johnson Athletic 
Field is qualified for track, soccer, football, and base- 
ball. The first swimming pool, The Salton Sea, was 
forty miles long, but today Lincoln Pool, with heated 
water, is a joy six months of the year. 


Desert Sun’s first workshop was an 8’ x 10’ open 
storage shed. Its present Woodshop is as well 
equipped as the average woodshop in a large public 


high school. 


Mrs. Elliott has served on the Boards of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Schools and the 
California Association of Private Camps. Desert 
Sun is also a member of the Secondary Education 
Board, the National Council of Independent Schools, 
and the National Camping Association. Mr. Elliott 
has served on the Hemet Board of Education for some 
years and has been prominent in the Co-ordinating 
Council for Public Education and the School District 
Organization Committee of Riverside County, having 
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served as chairman of each, and having been on the 
latter since its inception. 

The work of this school has attracted tax-deductible 
gifts for capital improvement amounting to more than 
$175,000 since 1951, when it was organized under its 
Board of Trustees. This has been wisely spent in 
accommodating its expansion to its present enroll- 
ment of seventy-five in the Winter School and 125 in 
the Summer Camp. The new dormitory increased its 
1957-1958 enrollment to ninety, and the next dormi- 
tory (intended for later this year) will bring the 
enrollment up to 100. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


The seventh annual series of current lectures on the 
Principles of American Democracy is the challenging 
course required of all juniors and seniors of the student 
body at Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

In the introduction to the course of study, as 
developed by the Culver faculty, it is pointed out 
that in order to be completely effective, emotional 
patriotism must be based upon sound intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual convictions. The purpose of the 
course is to provide students with a historical and 
philosophical background necessary for the achieve- 
ment of these convictions. 

The upperclass students meet at a regular hour 
each week and study through six units as outlined in 
the course, beginning with “The Origin and Growth of 
the Democratic Idea’ and continuing through 
“America’s Answer to Communism,” which will 
conclude the course next April. 

Senator Wallace Bennett of Utah, the first guest 
lecturer, will summarize the origin and growth of the 
Democratic idea. 


Other guest lecturers to appear on the series during 
the year will be Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona 
and John Broger of the U. S. Defense Department, 
Division of Education and Information. 





Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., has joined 
Putney School, Vermont Academy, Kimball Union 
Academy, and fifteen public schools in a program of 
lecture demonstrations in physics presented at Dart- 
mouth College by Dartmouth instructors. 

The lecture-demonstrations are to be given once a 
month by various members of the Dartmouth physics 
faculty. They are designed, not as part of an ad- 
vanced physics course for secondary schools, but as a 
way of advancing high school physics. They are not 
“‘popular’’ lectures in the usual sense (nor are they to 
be unpopular) but are an integral part of the second- 


ary-school course. The students who attend are those 
who are currently studying physics. The series will 
be, in most cases, a required part of their course, and 
will take place during school time. 

The idea for the series came about at a meeting at 
Dartmouth of high school and preparatory school 
science teachers, held on October 5. Lionel Poulin of 
Proctor Academy, proposed that Dartmouth give such 
a series of lectures, to supplement the physics courses 
at the nearby secondary schools. One of the ad- 
vantages to the participating schools would be the 
opportunity to use the Dartmouth demonstration 
facilities, which are considerably more extensive than 
those which any school in the area could provide. 

The October 5 meeting appointed Mr. Poulin 
chairman of a committee to discuss the proposal. 
The result is a series scheduled throughout the year, 
once a month. The subject of each lecture will be 
pertinent to what the “‘average’”’ secondary school 
physics student is studying at that time. The subject 
will be announced in advance so that the secondary 
school teacher can prepare his students in whatever 
way suits him. 


Prof. Francis Sears conducted the first meeting on 
Friday, November 8. Over 300 students from the 
nineteen schools represented attended to hear a 
lecture-demonstration on ‘‘Newton’s Three Laws of 
Motion.”” Demonstrations along the lines of the so- 
called “‘monkey shoot” and guided missiles were 
among those the students witnessed. 





The Developmental Reading Program is in oper- 
ation for the second year at St. George’s School, 
Newport, R. I., under the direction of Mr. Stackleburg 
of Reading Services, Inc., Greenwich, Conn. Fifty 
students, representing the majority of the upper two 
classes, are enrolled in the eight-week course, the cost 
of which is paid by the parents. 


GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The Ethical Culture Schools of New York City 
have received a grant from the N. Y. State Mental 
Health Authority to underwrite a research project to 
determine the most desirable organization for the 
operation of psychological guidance services within a 
school. In carrying out this project the Ethical 
Culture Schools will be working jointly with the New 
York School of Social Work (Columbia University), 
with the help of a technical advisory committee. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
has received from the William C. Whitney Foundation 
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of New York a $10,000 grant-in-aid to be used over a 
four-year period to continue a school-initiated pro- 
gram designed to eliminate reading failures among 
children of good intelligence. The approach used is 
an alphabetic word-building method based on the 
working together of the kinesthetic, auditory, and 
visual images of word symbols. 


With a strong emphasis on diagnosis and prevention 
of difficulties in the language function before they 
occur, the new approach constitutes an important 
innovation in Friends School’s long range program 
for teaching reading, spelling, and handwriting. 
Since ninety to ninety-five per cent of Friends School’s 
first grade pupils experience little difficulty in learning 
the language function by a combination of the phonetic 
and word-recognition methods usedin the regular class- 
room, it is the remaining five to ten per cent who are 
enrolled in the special program. During kindergarten, 
these children of good intelligence are “‘screened”’ on 
the basis of specific, readily recognizable inherited 
language characteristics which constitute ‘“‘danger 
signals.” 

Instruction in the alphabetic word-building method 
is in groups of six or eight pupils who will continue 
with the program through the fourth grade. Gratify- 
ing results in the program’s second year indicate that 
these children will then be able to proceed as successful 
members of the regular language classes. The explora- 
tory research project is under the direction of Mrs. 
Frederick F. Jaspersen, director of the school’s Lan- 
guage Training Department of six trained specialists. 
Anna Gillingham, well-known specialist and research 
assistant to the late Dr. Samuel T. Orton, is consultant 
for the project. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND-RAISING 


On November 16, at The Choate School in 
Wallingford, Conn., ground was broken at a simple 
ceremony for the construction of the new $450,000 
classroom building to be called The George and Clara 
St. John Hall commemorating the dedicated service 
of Headmaster Emeritus and Mrs. George C. St. John. 





Allen E. Howland, secretary of the board of trustees 
of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., 
announced at the annual meeting of Boston alumni 
that the academy has received a bequest expected to 
total about $1,000,000. The bequest, largest in the 
145-year history of the school, comes from the estate 
of Madge D. Miller, daughter of Frances D. Miller 
and Charles R. Miller, both graduates of Kimball 
Union, the latter editor of the New York Times from 
1883 to 1922. Mr. Howland stated that the bequest, 


which is without restriction, will be used to “increase 
the facilities of the school, thereby bringing greater 
advantages and opportunities to the boys who become 
students at Kimball Union Academy.” 





Two significant steps have been taken in the ex- 
pansion of Lenox School, Lenox, Mass. The first, a 
planned step, was the opening of the north wing of 
the main classroom-dormitory unit, St. Martin’s Hall. 
This new wing contains a study hall for 125 boys, three 
classrooms, a dining hall to accommodate 200 boys, a 
smaller dining room and trophy room, a faculty 
common room, a dormitory for thirteen boys, and a 
bachelor master’s apartment. The eastern facade 
exactly matches that of the south wing, built in 1938; 
but on the west the new wing is considerably wider. 

The second step began with an announcement by 
the headmaster, the Rev. Robert L. Curry, at the 
graduation exercises last June, that the school had 
just received as a gift “Schermeer,”’ the summer home 
of the late Harriet Pullman Schermerhorn. The gift 
was made by the trustees of the Schermerhorn estate. 
Abutting the Lenox School campus on the north, the 
new property consists of about fifteen acres of land 
and a 35-room main house. This building has a stucco 
exterior and is in excellent condition. In September 
twenty boys and two masters moved into rooms and 
apartments in the renamed “‘Schermerhorn Hall”; the 
school offices will shortly occupy part of the ground 
floor. Of special attraction are the reputedly gold- 
plated bathroom fixtures in one of the master bedroom 
suites! 





The Park School of Buffalo has completed a new 
science building and an arts building at an estimated 
cost of $200,000, a large part of which was raised 
through voluntary contributions. Both buildings were 
ready for use at the beginning of the current school 
year. The buildings are built of brick and so designed 
that the rolling terrain of the campus is used to 
advantage. 


The science building has two laboratories, one for 
biology and one for physics and chemistry. In 
addition there are three classrooms for upper school 
use. The arts building contains a painting studio, 
a ceramics studio, and a craft shop. A dark room 
forms a central roof support around which the other 
rooms are built. There is easy access from one room 
to another with consequent flexibility in their use. 
In addition to the studios and dark room there is an 
auditorium which is used for dances and for gatherings 
up to 300 people. 
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The largest resident enrollment in the history of 
Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., was recorded on 
September 18, 1957, as Dr. Stephen W. Roberts 
welcomed a total of 196 boarding students and twenty- 
four day students to the campus of the Pennsburg, 
Pa., preparatory school. 

The increased enrollment was made possible by the 
remodelling and enlargement of several rooms in the 
original school building that opened its doors to 
resident students eighty-four years ago. Birch 
panelled walls, built-in drawers, rubber tile floors 
and a new ventilation system make the rooms most 
attractive and comfortable. 

During the summer two classrooms were relocated 
and refinished, and all bachelor apartments re- 
decorated. 


The latest major improvement taking place on the 
Perkiomen campus is the levelling and grading of five 
acres of farm land for several new football and base- 
ball fields. The new playing areas will enable the 
more than two-hundred students to participate in an 
expanded athletic program, which now includes foot- 
ball, soccer, baseball, track, and cross country in 
addition to the indoor sports. 





The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., has 
recently completed a major capital campaign “for 
additional resources to finance significant increases in 
teaching salaries.” More than $2,033,000 was con- 
tributed by 3,000 alumni, parents, foundations and 
corporations. The Anniversary Teaching Fund, as 
the two-year effort was named, tried to focus attention 
on the disparity of income between teachers and 
members of other professions which require an equal 
expenditure of time and funds in professional prep- 
aration and graduate study. J. Warren Olmsted, a 
vice-president of The First National Bank of Boston 
and trustee of the academy, was the campaign 
chairman. 





This summer Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., 
completed the program of remodeling its dormitories 
with extensive work on the interiors of Dunworth and 
Pontefract Halls. Entrances and stairways were re- 
located, student rooms and faculty apartments were 
modernized, and both buildings were made more 
nearly fireproof. The basement-level arcades were 
enclosed to provide rooms for an additional twenty 
students, and the removal of the wood-working and 
metal-working shops supplied space for other extra- 
curricular activities. 


Tke school is fortunate to have received funds from 
the Monell Foundation for the construction of a 
science building in memory of Ambrose Monell, III, 
of the class of 1926. Tke basement of the building 
is already taking shape, and work should be com- 
pleted before the start of the school year next Sep- 
tember. 

Built of steel, concrete and brick in the slope of a 
hill, the structure will have two floors with entrances 
at ground level. On the upper floor will be classroom- 
laboratories for biology and chemistry, a classroom, 
an advanced laboratory, and a lecture room as well as 
supply rooms and offices. On the lower floor will be a 
classroom-laboratory for physics, an electronics shop, 
photographic darkrooms, and the new wood-working 
and metal-working shops. There will be plenty of 
space for individual students to set up projects and 
to work on them over extended periods. Construction 
of apparatus and equipment for such projects will be 
facilitated by having the shops so readily available. 
Emphasis on the tie-up between experimental science 
and practical activities with wood, metal and glass is 
inherent in the construction of the building itself. 





Proctor Academy, Andover, N. N., dedicated its 
new $200,000 auditorium and classroom addition 
Sunday, October 6. More than 260 people attended 
the impressive ceremony. 

Guest of honor was Judge Bert E. Holland, 91-year- 
old former Proctor trustee, alumnus, and benefactor, 
for whom the auditorium was named. Judge Holland, 
a former Wilmot, N. H., resident, was graduated from 
Proctor in 1888. 


Principal speaker of the ceremony was Dr. Ernest 
Kuebler, Director, Division of Education, Council of 
Liberal Churches. Dr. Kuebler pointed out the joint 
need for more scientifically trained personnel, and 
also for individuals who are well rounded and trained 
to take their places in a complex society. He empha- 
sized the part the auditorium and classrooms would 
play to provide well-educated individuals. 

Other speakers of the afternoon were Lyle Farrell, 
Proctor Headmaster; Leon Cangiano, President of the 
Board of Trustees; Whitfield W. Johnson, partner in 
the firm of Holland & Johnson, who spoke on behalf 
of Judge Holland; and Earle C. Batchelder, Fund 
Chairman. 

After the ceremony, a tea and reception was held in 
the new classrooms. 

Proctor Academy is now building a new football and 
baseball area. Clearing of a stretch of land 730 feet 
long and 415 feet wide began on November 14, in the 
northeast corner of the Proctor campus. 
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The new area will provide room for two new football 
fields and three baseball diamonds. These fields will 
supplement the single football and baseball field now 
in use. 

A large part of the clearing work is being done by 
students. The area was formerly covered by several 
hundred red pines, all of which have been removed by 
the boys. 

Three bulldozers, owned by Duncan Hunter of 
Claremont, are currently at work leveling the area. 
Cost of the project will run to around $5000. Seeding 
of the area will be in the spring. School officials 


expect the fields to be ready for use by the spring of 
1959. 





Contingent pledges and commitments totaling 
$569,556 in the final drive for $700,000 to complete 
the new 56-acre Ladue campus of St. Louis Country 
Day School, Berkeley, Mo., were announced on 
November 22, 1957, by Thomas G. Rutledge, chair- 
man of the completion committee, at a meeting of 
campaign workers. In his progress report Rutledge 
emphasized the need to raise $130,444 by December 
31 in order to keep previously announced contingent 
pledges. On October 15, Rutledge said, James S. 
McDonnell, Jr., president of McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation, personally pledged $200,000, providing 
the remaining $500,000 needed for school completion 
could be raised by December 31, 1957. 


To date, Rutledge said, the school’s board of 
trustees have raised $185,656; corporations and 
foundations have given $134,250, which amount 
includes the previously announced contingent pledges 
of $70,000 from Morton J. May, chairman, and 
Morton D. May, president, of May Dept. Stores Co. 
and the Louis D. Beaumont Foundation; and $50,000 
from William H. and Nelson Cunliff, general con- 
tractors, in charge of new school construction. More- 
over, parents have contributed $30,835 and alumni 
$18,815 since October 15. The average parental gift, 
Rutledge explained, has been $989. 

Headmaster Ashby T. Harper introduced senior 
class president, Richard T. Nelson, who presented 
Rutledge with signed student pledges totaling $4300. 
Of the eight classes now in school, each pledged to 
give its proportionate share upon graduation. 

Walter J. McCreery, head of the lower school, 
spoke on behalf of the faculty. 





The new athletic fields of The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D.C., were formally dedicated 
on November 8. Alumni, parents, students, and 


friends of the school attended the grand opening of the 
seven-acre athletic facility which consolidates with 
the main campus a track, baseball diamond, tennis 
courts, football, soccer, and hockey fields. Engineer 
Bernard F. Locraft formally transferred the fields to 
the Board of Trustees, represented by J. Austin 
Stone, chairman of the Board from 1934-1955. 
Sharing honors for the school were Headmaster 
Robert S. Lyle and Athletic Director Charles ‘‘Pop” 
Wannan, “grand old man” of Friends School sports, 
who has been coach and confidante to three school 
generations of athletes. The gratitude of the school’s 
patrons for this latest accomplishment was expressed 
by Calvin R. Griffith, president of the Washington 
Senators baseball club. Spokesman for the 75-year- 
old school’s 1100 alumni was LeRoy Eakin, graduate 
of the Class of 1934 and one of the highest lettermen 
in the school’s athletic history. 

Acquisition of the completed athletic fields marks 
a significant milestone for the school — the first time 
in forty years that all of the school’s curricular and 
extra-curricular activities can be accommodated in 
one location. Next phase in the long-range develop- 
ment of the school will be a new gymnasium and 
activities building. A fund campaign to raise $300,000 
towards the cost of the $450,000 building is currently 
being conducted. Ground will be broken in 1958 upon 
completion of the campaign. 





On November 20, The Storm King School, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., began construction on 
three new buildings, a library, a classroom building, 
and a dormitory. These buildings, to be ready for 
use in September 1958, represent the first phase of a 
plan which envisions fifteen new buildings to replace 
existing facilities in this ninety-year-old school. 


The library, 50 feet by 100 feet, will include, in 
addition to study space, stacks for 15,000 volumes, a 
reading area, space for exhibits, a workroom for the 
librarian, and an audio-visual room. The classroom 
building will have five classrooms, 15 feet by 20 feet 
in size, with sliding panels between two of them. The 
dormitory will house fourteen students, a single 
teacher, and a married teacher and his family. An 
important feature of this building is the flexibility of 
the size of the married teacher’s quarters depending 
on the size of his family. 


All buildings are of brick, glass, aluminum, and 
field stone in their basic design. Large fireplaces, 
exposed roof beams, pitched roofs with overhang give 
a character fitting for a school located in the rugged 
Hudson Highlands area. 
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Headmaster Warren P. Leonard plans an increase 
in enrollment of twenty-five students, which will make 
a total boarding enrollment of 105 students. 





At Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn., a new 
$110,000 infirmary building is nearing completion. 
Dedicated as the L. P. Bissell Infirmary on October 
12, 1957, this building was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard J. Ahrens and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. 
Bissell in memory of the parents of Mrs. Ahrens and 
Mr. Bissell. The one-and-a-half story brick and 
concrete structure of colonial design has a waiting 
room, nurse’s office, kitchen, treatment room and 
doctor’s office, six double ward rooms, and nurses’ 
quarters. On the second level, there is a large solarium 
with a fireplace. The normal capacity of twelve beds 
may be expanded under emergency conditions to 
twenty-four. 


During the summer, a fourth cottage dormitory, 
containing double rooms for twenty-four boys and 
quarters for a single master, a recreation room, and an 
apartment for a faculty member and his family, was 
completed on the East Campus. At the present time, 
there are four cottage dormitories in this development, 
which houses ninety-six boarders and eight faculty 
members. 


Extensive interior remodeling of the Memorial 
Building has resulted in an additional ten classrooms 
and areas for art and mechanical drawing. The 
Memorial Building is now entirely a classroom build- 
ing with each teacher having his own classroom. 





Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., is extremely 
proud of “Uncle Dan’s Cabin,” the familiar nickname 
given to headmaster Daniel Test’s solution to the 
where-to-meet-and-relax problem. The Cabin is a 
spacious 2,500 square foot ““V” winged mahogany and 
redwood structure designed by art department head 
Raymond Jenkins and constructed under the super- 
vision of Robert K. Tomlinson, business manager. 
Most of the work was done by the school’s staff of 
carpenters, electricians, and plumbers. The luxurious 
furniture and furnishings were supplied at less than 
cost by various alumni. From start to finish the 
undertaking represented a school community effort. 
The Cabin can accommodate 100 for supper or lend 
itself as comfortably to a group of two or three about 
the big fireplace. Already people are wondering how 
the school ever got along without “Uncle Dan’s 


Cabin.” 


Several major improvements have been made in the 
physical aspect of Williston Academy, Easthampton, 
Mass., in the last few years. Twenty-four additional 
acres were purchased contiguous with Galbraith 
Field, eight of which have been regraded for additional 
fields including varsity baseball. The Pitcher pro- 
perty and buildings across from the main campus 
were purchased and seven tennis courts constructed 
on its three acres. 

Sawyer Field improvements have been removal of 
the baseball diamond, construction of a new track 
with 220-yard straightaway, new broad jump, high 
jump, pole vault, and shot put. Permanent steel goal 
posts and new flag poles have been installed, and the 
eastern end has been leveled to give practice space for 
football and an additional field event area for track. 


The 112-foot, single-span steel Parents’ Bridge 
connecting the campus with Sawyer Field across the 
pond is completed and in use. The construction work 
on the half-million dollar science building and audi- 
torium continues to progress, with girders now framing 
the third floor and walls ascending from the first floor. 
Renovating and the acquisition of additional houses 
has provided rooms for forty-three more students and 
quarters for faculty families. 


The attractive Brewster Reading Room provides a 
comfortable and relaxed atmosphere in modern 
quarters for outside readings, magazines, newspapers, 
and listening to good music. 

With these large expenditures for physical things 
Williston Academy has not forgotten its faculty. 
Faculty salaries in the last eight years have increased 
substantially and the faculty has grown from twenty- 
five in 1950 to thirty-six in 1957. 

A choice addition has been made to the Williston 
Academy collection of trophies and souvenirs. The 
Milwaukee Braves, winners of the World Series, sent 
a ball and bat with their compliments to Headmaster 
Phillips Stevens. The presentation was made by 
student Bart Perini, 59, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
B. Perini of Framingham, Mass. Mr. Perini, 30, is 
one of the three brothers who own the victorious club. 


The ball is autographed by the team members and 
the black bat has their names imprinted in gold. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

One of the fastest growing organizations at The 
Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., is the Rod 
and Gun Club, consisting now of seventy-five mem- 
bers and advised by two faculty members, Stanley 
Lyndes and William Pudvah, Jr. The Club shoots 
skeet, practices on the school rifle range, raises its 
own pheasants, stocks the trout pond, and practices 
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archery. At the end of the season a banquet is held 
at which the main course is a pot pourri of pheasant, 
quail, rabbit, trout, and anything else taken by the 
members. 


On September 1 of the current year, those faculty 
members of Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., 
who do not live in Academy housing were given 
rental allowances of $30 a month. The new rental 
allowances have the effect of extending to all members 
of the faculty who rent homes or apartments the 
benefits of the low-rental policy formerly available 
only to those who lived in Academy property. 

In addition, permanent faculty members interested 
in building new homes are being offered building lots 
in the new West Terrace development at $1.00 per 
lot. Since the opening of the development in late 
spring, five faculty members have built new homes on 
the property. 





The program of chapel services at Grosse Pointe 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., is 
moving forward and enlisting considerable student 
support. Public speaking requirements for seniors 
may be satisfied by directing a chapel service or by 
giving a simple “senior speech”’ with no relationship 
whatsoever, in the latter instance, to chapel or to the 
school’s religious program. By far the larger number 
of seniors has chosen to !ead chapel services. In 
addition, too, to individual involvement, the 9th 
grade girls, as a class, have probably initiated a new 
chapel technique at this school by presenting a pro- 
gram in which they all took part. They all sang 
together as a chorus, with prayers and scriptural 
selections being read by individual girls. Chapel 
services are also conducted from time to time by the 
headmaster, by faculty members who choose to take 
part, and occasionally by a clergyman from the 
community. 





The Hoosac School under its new headmaster, 
Roger G. Cooley, opened its sixty-ninth year on 
September 18 with forty-three students. Upon the 
retirement of the Rev. Meredith B. Wood, headmaster 
for sixteen years, the school is now under the leader- 
ship of a layman for the first time since its founding 
by Dr. Edward D. Tibbits in 1889. 

There is a faculty of six, five of whom are new this 
year. With small classes, considerable personal 
attention marks the faculty-student relationship. 
The headmaster is conducting a series of classes 
designed to improve study habits and, in cooperation 


with the chaplain, Canon Edward T. H. Williams, is 
seeking to establish proper objectives for learning. 


An Episcopal school since its founding, Hoosac has 
its own small chapel, occupies the mansion and build- 
ings of the founder’s family, and enjoys the use of 
500 acres of rolling hills and woodlands in Hoosick, 
N. Y. 


A new club has been formed at New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., this year: the 
Aero Club. In collaboration with the Newburgh- 
Walden Flying School, the club offers cadets the 
opportunity to learn to pilot an airplane. Twice a 
week cadets who have reached their fourteenth 
birthday, have received their parents’ permission, 
and who pass the required medical examination, go to 
school for the course. 

The Flying School is accredited by the U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, and the work accomplished counts 
towards a private pilot’s certificate. Those qualifying 
receive their student pilot’s license and purchase the 
official log book, both good for two years at any 
accredited flying school in the country. A student 
must be sixteen years old to receive his pilot’s cer- 
tificate. 

The program offered at NYMA includes dual- 
flight instruction, solo flying, pre-flight training, aerial 
navigation, and post-flight critique. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration requires forty flight hours, 
correctly logged, for the certificate. About eleven 
hours of dual-flight instruction are needed prior to 
solo flying. 

Twenty sessions of the program will be available to 
the campers at NYMA’s All-America Camp during 
July and August under similar conditions. Thus a 
boy at NYMA may enter aviation training and at the 
same time enjoy an excellent activity of his own choice. 





Students of Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., 
heard Charles Philippi of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of Oak Ridge Institute speak on December 
17 on atomic and nuclear power. 

The lecture is one of several given throughout the 
year to acquaint Proctor students with the importance 
of science in today’s world. 

Lionel Poulin of the Proctor faculty presented the 
first of these lecture demonstrations on November 12. 
Jack Camp, also of the Proctor faculty, presented the 
second a week later, on November 19. 

Mr. Poulin’s talk dealt with the fundamentals of 
atomic energy and atomic structure. As part of the 
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lecture he showed a film on this subject furnished by 
the Civilian Defense organization of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Camp’s lecture presented the possible uses of 
atomic power, and the disadvantages inherent in using 
this power under certain circumstances. 

The December 17 talk by Mr. Philippi completed 
this phase of the Proctor science department’s lecture 
series. More lecture-demonstrations will be presented 
to the entire student body later in the year. One of 
those scheduled will be a model of the American 
satellite, which will be furnished by the National 
Science Foundation. 





Harvard’s famed “Swede’”’ Nelson was the featured 
speaker at Shady Side Academy’s 75th Anniversary 
Sports Dinner in Pittsburgh, Pa. two days before 
Thanksgiving. Also present to address the varsity 
team members and their fathers were Captain Tom 
Hamilton, Athletic Director of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Carnegie Tech’s football coach, Dr. 
Eddie Baker. The sports editors of two Pittsburgh 
newspapers, representatives from Kiski and other 
Shady Side football and soccer opponents, as well 
as many trustees, alumni, and faculty members 
rounded out the guest list of about 300. 





St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. reports that 
a flu epidemic of the non-Asian variety has struck 
and passed. Of the 188 boys in the school, 110 were 
in bed from three to five days, depending on the 
severity of the individual case. With forty-three sick 
at one time, infirmary facilities were overtaxed to the 
extent that dormitories had to be temporarily con- 
verted into sick bays. Despite the disruption of the 
school routine, classes were continued without inter- 
ruption, since only a small fraction of the faculty was 
afficted. It was necessary to cancel a number of 
athletic contests and to postpone the traditional 
football game with Middlesex, inasmuch as a large 
proportion of the team was still in convalescence. 





“Is any kind of moral or religious posture or dis- 
position required by learning?” was the question 
considered at a colloquium on the relation between 
religion and learning at Shattuck School, Faribault, 
Minn., on November 30. 


Dr. Paul L. Holmer, professor of philosophy at the 
University, conducted the sessions. An event of 
Shattuck’s Centennial Year program, the colloquium 
was sponsored by the Council for Religion in Inde- 
pendent Schools, the Danforth Foundation, and 
Shattuck. 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
was host to Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
and more than 100 government, military and civic 
leaders at a program on Sunday, November 17. 

Secretary Brucker arrived on the campus at 9 A.M. 
and was greeted by an honor guard of cadets. The 
Army leader was guest speaker at chapel service later 
in the morning. 

Secretary and Mrs. Brucker were guests of honor at 
a luncheon given in the Officers’ Club on the campus. 
This was followed by a regimental review of the 850- 
member corps of cadets in honor of the distinguished 
visitors. 

During the latter ceremony, Secretary Brucker 
awarded his department’s meritorious service medal 
to Lieutenant General Milton G. Baker, Academy 
superintendent, for his “invaluable service” to the 
Government. 


General Baker recently resigned as chairman of the 
Defense Department’s Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
a post he held for more than two years. In making 
the medal presentation, Secretary Brucker noted that 
under General Baker’s direction the six-month reserve 
forces program was developed to the point where it 
now has a long waiting list of applicants. He also 
cited General Baker for his contributions to reserve 
forces legislation and policies and continuance of the 
ROTC program in schools and colleges. 

In his chapel address, Secretary Brucker said: 

“The primary aim of American education should be 
to produce a good, well-rounded American citizen 
with a highly developed sense of moral values, along 
with professional and technical competence. 

“Tt is of fundamental importance that each rising 
generation should have a thorough understanding of 
our American heritage, a true perception of the mean- 
ing and value of the freedom they enjoy, and the full 
realization that freedom can never be taken for 
granted.” 

The scripture lesson at the service was read by 
Assistant Secretary of the Army Hugh M. Milton, 
II. More than a score of top-ranking military and 
naval leaders were also on hand from Washington. 





An all new activities program has been successfully 
launched at Westtown School, Westtown, Pa. It is 
designed to give freedom, relaxation, and direction to 
the otherwise unused hour between supper and study 
hall. On Wednesday and Friday nights social activi- 
ties are added to the list of thirty-two pursuits that 
range from choir to motor mechanics. It is hoped that 
eventually many of the hobbies will be student-run, 
thus relieving the faculty of the increased burden they 
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so willingly accepted to make this experiment a 
successful and working reality. 


MEETINGS 


Leah Levinger, psychologist for the Fieldston 
School in Riverdale, and Mrs. E. Ochs Kay, psychol- 
ogist for the Midtown Ethical Culture School, 
were hosts to a group of psychologists from other 
modern independent schools in the New York area at 
a meeting held on November 13 at the Midtown 
School, 33 Central Park West. First organized last 
year at a meeting held at the New Lincoln School, 
this group has as its aim to clarify the functions of the 
psychologist within the educational program of the 
school, and to exchange new and important pro- 
fessional information. During the past year this 
group has held three meetings at which representatives 
of the following schools participated: Baldwin School, 
Bank Street College of Education, Columbia Grammar 
School, Downtown Community School, Elisabeth 
Irwin High School, Emerson School, Fieldston School, 
Midtown Ethical Culture School, New Lincoln School, 
Queens School, Rhodes School, Walden School, Wind- 
ward School. 





More than 110 representatives attended the fall 
meeting of the Association of Heads of Independent 
Schools of Northern New Jersey, held at The Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. Included were heads of 
schools, guidance officers, advisers, and others inter- 
ested in personnel problems. 

Ben Haddock, executive director of the Union 
County Mental Hygiene Clinic, spoke to the group on 
“Understanding the Whole Child.” 


At a recent meeting of the Business Managers’ 
Association of Independent Day Schools of Northern 
New Jersey, William H. Waldheim, business manager 
of The Pingry School, was re-elected president of the 
organization. Ralph Plumley of the Kent Place 
School, Summit, was returned to office as the asso- 
ciation’s secretary. 





On Thursday, October 24, the English department 
of Thayer Academy in Braintree, Mass., sponsored 
a conference of independent schools of the Boston 
area to discuss the topic “The Teaching of College 
Preparatory English.” Talks were presented by Prof. 
David Ferry of the English department of Wellesley 
College (“Training in reading in the freshman course 
at Wellesley”); Prof. Brison Gooch of the humanities 
department of M.I.T. (“Literary appreciation for the 
science student’’); and Prof. David Krause of the 


English department of Brown University (“‘Problems 
of the college teacher of freshman composition’). 
All three speakers cited the interrelationship of reading 
and writing, the practical application of which consists 
of having students write their themes and papers on 
topics relating to or arising from their current reading. 
Each speaker also stressed the need for the secondary 
schools to stimulate their students not only to read 
but to read with understanding, and to train them to 
express ideas clearly in their writing. 


During the afternoon-evening program a supper 
was served in the school dining hall, where Dr. 
Gordon Thayer, headmaster, and Mrs. Louise Saul, 
head of the English department, greeted nearly fifty 
visitors fram the following schools: Bancroft, Beaver 
Country Day, Brimmer and May, Browne and 
Nichols, Buckingham, Dana Hall, Howard (Semi- 
nary), Huntington, Lincoln (Providence, R.I.), Milton, 
Moses Brown (Providence), Newman Preparatory, 
Noble and Greenough, Pine Manor Junior College, 
Rivers Country Day, Roxbury Latin, Tabor, Walnut 
Hill, Winsor, Woodward. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 
At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., E. Stanley 


Pratt has been appointed Dean of Students. Mr, Pratt is also 
the producer of the Dramatic Club. 





Dr. Alma Paulsen, for the past ten years Chief Psychologist 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance of the New York City public 
school system, has been appointed Guidance Coordinator for the 
Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, Mrs. Roy R. 
Neuberger, Chairman of the schools’ Board of Governors, 
announces. A graduate of Hunter College, Dr. Paulsen holds 
an M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia, and a Ph.D. from 
New York University. She is a diplomate of the American Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psychology, and has studied with 
Dr. Carl G. Jung in this country and at his Institute in Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Dr. Paulsen’s experience includes work as staff psychologist 
at the Neurological Institute of N. Y.; psychologist for the 
American Female Guardian Society; school psychologist for the 
Bureau of Child Guidance; psychologist for the Children’s 
School, Vassar Summer Institute. She serves on advisory 
committees for the Morningside Mental Hygiene Clinic, the 
Northside Clinic and the N. Y. State Employment Service, 
and on the Advisory Council in Psychology for the N. Y. State 
Department of Education. A fellow of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association and of the Society for Projective Techniques, 
Dr. Paulsen is a member of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and of the N. Y. State Psychological Association. 

In her new capacity, Dr. Paulsen will coordinate the work of 
professional personnel who act as guidance counsellors to the 
1283 children from three years old through high school who attend 
the three schools sponsored by the New York Society for Ethical 
Culture: The Fieldston School and Fieldston Lower School in 
Riverdale and the Midtown School at 33 Central Park West. 
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Mark Emerson, head of the history department of the 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, has returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to Munich, Germany, where he visited with Friends’ 
Central’s students who are spending the year at Friends’ Central’s 
affiliated school, The Realgymnasium, Graefelfing. 

In addition, Mr. Emerson spent time renewing acquaintance- 


ship with the Graefelfing students who have spent a year at 
Friends’ Central School. 





A. Hamilton Bishop, III, has been appointed head of the 
Gilman Lower School, Baltimore, Md., which started the fall 
term with an enrollment of 240 boys. Mr. Bishop, who holds 
the degree of M.Ed. from Johns Hopkins, has taught at Gilman 
for seven years, For the past several years the administration of 
the Lower School has been in the hands of Henry H. Callard, 
Gilman Upper School Headmaster, who still retains general 
supervision, 





The trustees of King School, Stamford, Conn., appointed 
Robert K. Jackson as its new Headmaster. Vernon A. Dwelle, 
who has headed the school for the past thirty years, is now Head- 
master Emeritus. 


Mr. Jackson was graduated from Princeton University in 
1941 and has taught at Governor Dummer Academy, The 
Lawrenceville School, and Groton School. For the past four 
years he was Assistant Headmaster at Buckley Country Day 
School. 


Also appointed to the faculty was Ralph H. Cook, who is 
teaching English. Mr. Cook graduated from San Francisco 
State College and has recently been associated with Time 
Magazine. 





Clair Bee, athletic director at New York Military Acad- 
emy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., and director of the academy’s 
summer program, All-America Camp, is an author in two areas 
of literature. One is in the professional field for coaches and 
players of basketball; the other in fiction for the many young 
readers of the famed Chip Hilton series. 


Chip’s latest appearance is in the sixteenth volume, which 
went on sale on January 2, 1958. The title is: Hardcourt Upset. 
The story is about a cocky little college team which won the 
Holiday Invitational Basketball Tournament through drive and 
determination and then went on to greater glory in the NCAA 
Tournament later. Coach Bee was able to give presentation 
copies to some 250 boys who attended the annual reunion of 
All-America Camp on December 26 at the Hotel Piccadilly in 
New York City. Chip, himself, spent a summer at All-America 
in Ten Seconds To Play (1955). Publisher: Grosset & Dunlap. 

In a more serious vein will be a revised edition of Basketball 
Library, a set made up of five volumes and four pamphlets, the 
most widely distributed treatise on basketball in the history of 
the game since the original printing twenty years ago. Co-author 
with Clair Bee is Ken Norton, coach of basketball at Manhattan 
College. The works are full of illustrations: drawings, diagrams, 
and photographs, and will again be published by Ronald Press 
of New York City. 

Also slated for publication, probably by Ronald Press, in 
1958, will be a book on basketball written for young players, 
ages eight to seventeen. The illustrations in this work will be 
from photographs made during the past season of NYMA’s 
All-America Camp, with the campers serving as eager models 
for the book. 


Most independent school administrators consider themselves 
fortunate when they discover that one of their faculty can 
“‘advise”’ a club or take on an additional activity not originally 
scheduled. When Father Arnold A. Fenton became chaplain at 
New York Military Academy, last October, the school acquired 
a clergyman (Episcopalian) of unusual talents. For the chaplain 
is probably the number one authority on the art of kicking in 
football. He has coached over 1200 boys in schools and colleges 
during the past thirty years, his latest pupil being Bill Grundy 
of Dartmouth, He believes in the punt as an offensive weapon, 
especially the quick-kick and “‘coffin-corner kick.”’ 


His most famous student was Charlie Justice of North 
Carolina, one of the best quick-kickers in the annals of inter- 
collegiate football. 

Father Fenton’s own career in football was cut short in his 
sophomore year at Pennsylvania when he suffered an early 
scrimmage concussion. But he went on with his specialty in the 
years to follow, starting when he became chaplain at St. Michael’s 
Indian School in Ethete, Wyo. Today he can still drop kick 
field goals from twenty-five yards out. Now, back in school 
harness again, Chaplain Fenton will have many opportunities to 
help the cadets of NYMA in the chapel, in the barracks, and on 
the gridiron. His sobriquet: the Punting Parson. (Time, Vol. 
LXX, No. 23, Dec. 2, 1957, pp. 58-59.) 





A book of recollections of, tributes to, and anecdotes about 
the late Margaret Fulton Coe, former head of the lower school at 
Park School of Baltimore, has just come off the press. 

A labor of love by Katharine R. Foster, retired history 
teacher at Park and long-time colleague of Miss Coe, the book is 
called What Greater Gift. On Sunday, November 17, a tea was 
held at the school in honor of the compiler. Hans Froelicher, 
Jr., headmaster emeritus, presented a large portrait photograph 
of Miss Coe to the school. Made from a photo taken several 
years ago by Harrison E. Tompkins, veteran Park School teacher, 
the picture was accepted by Robert A. Thomason, headmaster. 
It now occupies a place of honor in the reception area. 





St. Mark’s School of Texas (Dallas) has named Thomas 
B. Hartmann as headmaster, effective July 1, 1958, Morris G. 
Spencer, president of the board of trustees, announced. 

Hartmann, a native of Somerville, N. J., is now dean of 
students at Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. He is a graduate 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, and of Princeton University, 
and has done graduate work at the University of Delaware. 


Following graduation from Princeton in 1948 with honors in 
political science, he joined the faculty of the Hun School of 
Princeton as a teacher of history, director of admissions, and 
athletic coach. Later he was made assistant headmaster, then 
acting headmaster in 1951. 

In 1952 he was appointed head of the history department 
of the Tower Hill School, where he also served as assistant coach 
of football and basketball and head coach of baseball. His 1957 
baseball team won the mythical high school championship of 
Delaware. He became dean of students in 1956. 





The alumni association of Shattuck School, Faribault, 
Minn., has awarded James M. L. Cooley, chairman of the 
modern language department, an Old Shads’ Citation for Service 
to Shattuck. A member of the Shattuck faculty for forty years, 
Cooley has also served as Dean of Students for fifteen years. 

The award was presented to him during the half time of the 
Centennial Year Homecoming football game at Shattuck. 
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At The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
Barbara Dirks on January 1 resigned her position as Dean of 
Girls and Director of Speech and Dramatics to become vice- 
president in charge of promotion for The Experiment in Inter- 
nation Living. After taking her B.A. at Smith College and her 
M.A. at Columbia University Teachers College, Miss Dirks 
worked overseas with the International Red Cross during World 
War II and did guidance and recreation work for the Y.W.C,A. 
before joining the faculty at Friends School in 1949. While 
they relinquish reluctantly this gifted colleague and teacher, Miss 
Dirks’ many friends among students, parents, and teachers at the 
Washington school wish her every success in her new and challeng- 
ing undertaking. 

Miss Dirks has been associated with the Experiment in 
International Living for the past five summers, traveling abroad 
with groups of Experimenters. She now joins a full-time staff 
of thirty who plan and administer the program of this inde- 
pendent, non-profit corporation founded in 1932 as an educational 
travel institution interested in promoting international under- 
standing at the family level. The Experiment has its United 
States headquarters in Putney, Vermont. 

Miss Dirks’ permanent successor at The Sidwell Friends 
School has not yet been selected. 





The new headmaster of Viewpoint School, Amenia, N. Y., 
who took office on last July 1, succeeding Herster Barres, is 
Francis C. St. John, son of the headmaster emeritus of The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., and brother of Choate’s 
present headmaster. 

Mr. St. John is a graduate of Choate and of Princeton 
University in the class of 1938. He began his teaching career at 
Kent School in Connecticut, and in 1940 he went to Choate to 
teach French and Spanish, becoming head of the lower school 
in 1941, 

From 1941 to 1947 Mr. St. John served in the U. S. Army. 
After leaving the service, he taught for two years at Amherst 
College and then entered the Harvard Graduate School. In 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


1952 he became head of the Mexican American Cultural Institute 
in Mexico City, where until August 1956 he directed a broad 
program of cultural and educational exchange and conducted 
courses for the training of teachers. While in Mexico Mr. St. 
John was a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
School Foundation and was active in other community affairs. 


John P. Wright, ’24, of Keene, N. H., president of the 
Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass., Board of Trustees, 
on November 8, presented silver cigarette boxes to two faculty 
members in recognition of their thirty-five years with the school. 

William Jordan Lossone, head of the Latin department and 
French teacher, and Charles Edward Rouse, dean of the faculty, 
head of the English department, director of studies, and director 
of the summer session since its inception in 1933, both started 
their long careers in 1923. 


Mr. Lossone graduated from Boston University in 1922. He 
earned his Ed.M. at Harvard in 1925, returned to the Harvard 
Summer School of Education in 1923, 1925, 1928, 1929, and 
graduated in 1939. He was a member of the Williston Academy 
Mount Tom Summer School faculty from 1933 to 1942. He is a 
member of the Modern Languages Association, and was Chairman 
of the Western Massachusetts Modern Language Association in 
1938. He received a Certificat d’Etudes from the Université de 
Paris in 1932 and attended the University of Cologne in 1932- 
1933. He was a member of the Kappa Alpha Phi fraternity. 
He has been Easthampton Commissioner of Public Safety, 1941- 
1946; Chairman of the Easthampton School Committee, 1945- 
1957; and Town Moderator, 1944-1957. 

Mr. Rouse, adviser to college entrance candidates and the 
“Y” cabinet, and president of the Williston chapter of the Cum 
Laude Society, graduated from Clark University in 1922. He 
attended the Harvard Graduate School from 1926 to 1928; the 
Pennsylvania Graduate School in the summer of 1930; Oxford 
University, England, 1930-1931. He is a member of Alpha 
Upsilon, a scholarship fraternity. The year prior to coming to 
Williston, he taught at Blair Academy. 


Edited by Otrve Day BRAMHALL 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


MEETINGS 


The Association of Teachers in Independent Schools 
of New York City and Vicinity presented in cooper- 
ation with The Brearley School a unique program 
on Tuesday, November 19, when it sponsored a con- 
ference made up of fifteen subject-matter discussion 
groups. Meeting at The Brearley, teachers of the 
New York area independent schools divided into the 
various groups, each of which had as chairman a 
member of The Brearley faculty. In some of the 
sessions this person was the sole planned speaker, 
while in others speakers from several schools had been 
scheduled by the chairman. In addition to these 
specific meetings other departments of the school were 


open for inspection, and department heads were on 
hand to meet and talk with visitors. 


With an enrollment of approximately 560 girls and 
a faculty of about 100 teachers, The Brearley proved 
particularly well-suited to undertake such an extensive 
program. The interest and cooperation of the whole 
staff of the school were needed and were given, making 
this conference a most successful one. The fact that 
354 members and guests of the Association braved 
rain and flu to attend and to participate gave evidence 
of the interest created by the meeting. 


The next activity of the New York ATIS is the 
annual display of textbooks held at the Collegiate 
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School. An innovation in planning this event for this 
school year places its date, not on a Saturday as has 
been the practice in the past, but on a Friday after- 
noon — February 7. 





The Rev. Alvord M. Beardslee, director of the 
Council for Religion in Independent Schools, was the 
leader of an inter-school religious conference last 
November on the campus of Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y. Representatives from eight schools — 
Hoosac, Darrow, Gunnery, Loomis, Northwood, St. 
Agnes, and Trinity-Pawling — met in general sessions 
and discussion groups to consider such provocative 
questions as: “Who is in charge here?’’; ““Who decides 
what is right and wrong?’; “Are we born innately 
good?”’; “How do we get to God? Do we sit and 
wait for Him? Must we set out and look for Him? 
If we go the wrong way in search for Him can we be 
sure He will find us?” 


The forty-eight delegates from Emma Willard and 
their guests met with Mr. Beardslee in both morning 
and afternoon sessions. There was an adjournment 
at lunch, but no real adjournment of the interchange 
of ideas stimulated by the group meetings. The 


conference closed with a vesper service in the Alumnae 
Chapel. 


After the conference Mr. Beardslee remained at 
Emma Willard for the two following days talking with 
students in groups or in individual conferences. He 
also met in an advisory capacity with the school’s 
teachers of religion, Harriet Taylor, Betty L. Gardner, 
and the Rev. Walter E. Grevatt, Jr. 


This conference brought to both students and 
faculty members a new impetus to rethink values and 
to reanimate faith. The discussions were both 
thoughtful and thought-provoking. 


CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Good citizenship and civic responsibility are being 
taught at the Everglades School for Girls, Coconut 
Grove, Florida, by a Campus Chest Drive. This drive 
is similar to the United Fund or Community Chest. 


In the school, representatives from each home room 
and from each of the two teams are chosen to make up 
a committee which investigates the various health 
agencies in the community desiring financial aid. 
While this committee is industriously looking into the 
local Cancer Society, the Children’s Hospital, or the 
School for the Blind, the students are busy making 
out their pledge cards. 


Each girl pledges what she feels she can earn or save 
from her allowance. Parent hand-outs are dis- 


couraged, for the Campus Chest is set up to give the 
girls full responsibility for the donation and the 
allocation of the accumulated funds. 


Two-minute speeches are given in the assembly by 
the committee members to inform the student body 
of their findings in the investigation of the agencies. 
The students then vote on the selection of the agencies 
and the amount to be sent to each. A check and 
accompanying letter are sent out under the name of 
the Everglades School Campus Chest Committee to 
the organizations agreed upon. 


Competition is keen in the drive, for points are 
awarded the team which pledges the more, or to the 
one which goes over-the-top by the greater sum. 
And a team point is given the girl who has made the 
best speech in the assembly about the needs of an 
agency. 


In the three years that the Everglades School has 
used the Campus Chest, it has found that the girls 
take pride in having their own community service 
program. Each year the enthusiasm for the project 
has increased, as have the pledges. This year $350.00 
was realized in the one month of the drive. 


DEDICATION CEREMONIES 


Formal dedication of the newly completed $250,000 
wing at The Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wn., was held last Nov. 16. The open house and 
service was followed by a buffet supper served to over 
600 persons, and an evening entertainment by the 
students. Conducting the processional service was 
the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., president of the 
board of trustees, who went from room to room giving 
an appropriate reading from the Psalms and a blessing. 


The new wing, which is the first of two proposed 
additions, was necessitated by the need for an ade- 
quate library area that it is hoped will be built this year. 
The wing, besides replacing two classrooms which 
will be lost when the library is built, also adds such 
features as a covered play area, adequate dance and 
music studios, a smaller auditorium for 300 persons, a 
faculty lounge and kitchen, and more classrooms. 
Donors and memorials are honored in the naming of 
the rooms: The Laura Dickey Anderson Room, The 
Harney Room, Wheeler Entrance, The Sheldon Music 
Studio, Bertha’s Kitchen, and the Sarah B. Thompson 
Hall. 


Also dedicated was a Bosendorfer grand piano 
purchased for the school by alumnae and friends in 
memory of Karl E. Weiss, for fifteen years a member 
of the music faculty. The instrument, made in 


Vienna, had long been admired by Mr. Weiss. It had 
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been his great hope that the school might have such 
a piano. 


Another gift made at this time was a copy of the 
Madonna Del Gran Duca, which hangs in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence. The copy was painted by the 
well known Northwest artist, Eustace P. Ziegler. One 
of his earlier works, the painting was done in 1920 for 
the late Rt. Rev. Thomas Jenkins, father of the 
Seminary’s Headmistress, Ruth Jenkins, whose family 
gave the painting. 





The new science laboratories for physics, chemistry, 
physiology, and biology at Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., have been finished as the second phase of 
the development program. 


They will be dedicated on January 25, 1958, and the 
school will be hostess to the New England Association 
of Teachers of Chemistry at that time. 


SCHOOL INCORPORATES 
In the fall of 1957 The Sarah Dix Hamlin School 


of San Francisco became a non-profit institution. The 
change from a privately operated organization to a 
non-profit one was effected through the cooperation 
of Edith A. Mereen, principal, and the generosity of 
Lila McKinne, sister and heir of Cornelia McKinne 
Stanwood, longtime principal and owner of the school. 
The chairman of the board of directors of the new 
corporation is Gregory Harrison, San Francisco 
attorney. Other members of the board are W. P. 
Fuller Brawner, Robert P. Bullard, Dr. Frank Ger- 
bode, Mrs. Joseph McKean, Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, 
Mrs. H. Keith Tiedemann and Wendell W. Witter. 


The school was founded in 1863 by Dr. Sam H. 
Wiley, and was then known as The Van Ness Seminary 
for Young Ladies. In 1895 Sarah Dix Hamlin, one of 
the first women graduates of the University of 
Michigan, purchased the school on her return from a 
trip to India. She was an ardent suffragette and 
thought it important to maintain a school of high 
academic standards and cultural achievements for 
young women in San Francisco. In 1927 Cornelia M. 
Stanwood became principal and bought the present 
forty-three room building. Under her leadership the 
school grew to its present size. 


In 1946 Mrs. Stanwood turned over the reins to 
Edith A. Mereen, who became headmistress of the 
kindergarten to college school, which now has an en- 
rollment of 200 students and a staff of thirty-four 


full time and part time teachers. It is her wish and 
that of the board that the curriculum, which follows 
closely the classics, be so firmly founded in the school 
that it will continue indefinitely. 


NEW COURSE 


Discussing philosophical ideas and tracing in history 
man’s answers are the purposes of a new course being 
given this year at The Spence School, New York 
City, by Joan Steen of the mathematics department. 
Called informally ‘Science Reading,” the course is 
open to members of the junior class. One seminar 
meeting is held each week to discuss outside reading. 
The girls study chronologically particular periods in 
the past, bearing in mind such maxims as Benjamin 
Farrington’s, “There is no such thing as science in 
vacuo.” 


Given a world where science plays an ever-increasing 
role, it is felt that a study of these prior periods and 
ideas will provide a useful foundation to aid the non- 
specialist in understanding both the development and 
the fundamental ideas inherent in the current “models 
of the universe.” 


LECTURES 


Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, the chairman emeritus of 
the Latin department at Randolph-Macon College for 
Women, visited The Tatnall School, Wilmington, 
Del., on October 8 and 9, 1957. 


During his two-day visit Dr. Lipscomb gave a series 
of lectures, on Classicism, Catullus, Lucretius, and 
Greek Tragedy, and talked informally to students and 
faculty. Following the last lecture on Greek Tragedy, 
the students of classes 9 through 12 attended a special 
showing of the Randolph-Macon movie of Aeschylus’ 
trilogy, The Oresteia, sponsored by The Tatnall School 
Alumnae Association and the Randolph-Macon Alum- 
nae Association of Delaware. 








OUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
Have you ordered copies of the useful booklet Our 
Independent School Trustees for YOUR board? Perhaps 
there are new members who have never seen it. 
Prices: to members — 75 cents per copy plus cost of 
mailing. 
to non-members — $1.00 per copy plus cost 
of mailing. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry F. WERNER 
Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR SEB ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND 
LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 


On Thursday evening, March 6, just preceding the 
SEB’s 32nd Annual Conference, two important dinner 
meetings will be held in New York City: At The 
Buckley School, 120 East 74 Street, a dinner meeting 
for heads of all SEB separate elementary schools; and 
at the Williams Club, 24 East 39 Street, a dinner 
meeting for heads of the lower schools of those SEB 
schools that include both elementary and secondary 
grades. Invitations will be sent out in February. 


A follow-up meeting the next day will be open to 
everyone, including those who attend both dinner 
meetings. 


YOU CAN’T TEST EVERYTHING 


Now that we’re all so thoroughly test happy, it is 
perhaps just as well to remind ourselves that secondary 
school and college admissions tests measure only one- 
third of the candidate’s equipment. I.Q. and Achieve- 
ment Tests do not measure the resolution and determin- 
ation in effort which the student brings to his work. 
Yet all of us know that in the academic world as well 
as in the work-a-day world after school the pay-off 
comes for actual production, assuming average intelli- 
gence to start with. The fellow who walks 3 MPH 
for 5 hours goes farther than the sprinter who quits at 
the end of 100 yards. 


Again, I.Q. and Achievement Tests for secondary 
school and college admission do not measure the 
emotional attitudes which a student brings to his 
job of academic toil. Yet a student’s emotional 
attitude is a vital piece of academic equipment. 
Emotional immaturity or upset can stymie a pupil’s 
progress almost as completely as a hole in the head — 
which figuratively it may well be. 1I.Q. and Achieve- 
ment Tests do not measure this. 


Further, a student, after surmounting hindrances 
common to the onset of adolescence, may be exactly 
at the point of academic blossoming. His previous 
grades probably don’t show this, and Achievement 
Tests give no word. 


As the situation now stands, in practical usage, the 
evaluation of an experienced teacher or Headmaster 
is about the best substitute. 


John F. Schereschewsky, Director 


Rumsey Hall School 
Washington, Conn. 


ONE WAY TO ELIMINATE DUPLICATION 


Any school concerned with eliminating duplication 
in mailing will be interested in the system being used 
with success at The Fessenden School, West 
Newton, Mass. The main problem at Fessenden is 
the mailing of the 4/bemarle Alumni News, which is 
sent to all parents and alumni. It seemed wasteful to 
send several copies to one address, which happened in 
cases where alumni and parents lived together. Since 
the address is stenciled on the paper itself, it was 
equally wasteful to sort after addressing. Colored 
labels on the stencils were tried and seem to be the 
answer. 

It was decided to send the paper to the eldest 
alumnus in a family, and his stencil carried a red 
label. All the other stencils for that address were 
given green labels, which could be passed through the 
machine when the addressing was done. Colored 
labels can be used also to designate summer and 
winter addresses, school and home addresses, and 
other types of selection that a school finds useful. 
The added time required to check the stencils when 
changes of address are made is fully compensated for 
by the time and expense saved when the mailing is 
done — usually a rush job. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 

Members of Classes IV, V, and VI of The Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., had an oppor- 
tunity to experience the meaning of the correlation of 
the arts when they met together in an assembly one 
day in October with their special instructors. Nancy 
Jane Bare, teacher of dance, began the program by 
showing the girls a spiral seashell and asking them if 
they knew how the shell acquired such a shape. It 
was agreed that the animal which lived in the shell 
must have moved around and around and outward. 
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Each demonstrated her idea of spiral movements. 
Mrs. Byron D. Seeley, art instructor, then took up the 
theme by asking for volunteers to draw the same 
movements on sketch pads; and this was followed by 
Irene McDonald, music teacher, who asked for 
sounds to accompany the movement. 

round was eventually suggested and sung. 


A musical 


With this pattern for possibilities in exploring the 
connection between the arts the three teachers 
followed the same procedure with a maple leaf, which 
suggested jaggedness, mountains and valleys, points, 
lightning etc. to the children; or the game of hop 
scotch, which suggested stops and up-and-down notes 
in music. 


At the end of the assembly the girls were asked 
why they were able to draw, sing, and dance a spiral. 
After considerable thought and suggestion one child 
said it was because “‘they (meaning dance, art, and 
music) all have rhythm.” Time limited the discussion 
of her answer but the idea was brought up later in 
dance classes, not to provide a definite answer, but to 
stimulate thought on the connection between things. 





The Pike School in Andover, Mass., has expanded 
its foreign language program to include French at the 
eighth grade level and Latin at the seventh grade 
level. Students now in the eighth grade began French 
in the fourth grade. The direct conversational method 
has been used throughout their experience. 


Latin is introduced in the seventh grade to students 
who qualify. Three periods of forty minutes each are 
devoted to the subject each year for pupils’ last years 
at the school. The objective is to gain greater depth 
of understanding, and greater facility, than has been 
possible by offering a more intensive one year course 
at the eighth grade level. 


Another academic innovation is the introduction of 
a specific developmental reading program. The school 
now has available facilities and teaching for improving 
the reading speed and comprehension of both slow and 
fast readers. 


BUILDING AND GROWTH 


The Blue Ridge Country Day School, Millwood, 
Va., has moved to new quarters. On June 1, 1957 a 
large estate, “Powhatan,” in nearby Boyce, Va., to- 
gether with fifteen acres of grounds was given to the 
trustees of the Blue Ridge Country Day School. 


Immediately the Board of Managers announced 
plans for a modest $50,000 fund-raising drive to be 
directed by William H. West, Jr. of Millwood. 


At the close of the spring term the students and 
faculty packed all books and school supplies into 
boxes ready for moving day. 


During the course of the summer Mr. West an- 
nounced that the fund drive had been a success, and 
various parent committees took charge of renovating 
the large house to make it suitable for an eight-grade 
private school. 


One week before the opening of the fall term a 
group of over ninety parents effected the transfer of 


all the school’s equipment and supplies to the new 
building. 


Headmaster Robert Jay Evans announced that due 
to splendid parent support the school was able to 
open with a record enrollment of 106 students, on 
time. 


The new quarters for the school now provide almost 
limitless room for expansion. The fifteen acres of 
land, once well kept grounds, are now being rearranged 
to provide proper play areas and athletic fields. 





The Calhoun School, New York City, announces 
that in September 1958 it will open its elementary and 
primary grades in quarters at 433 West End Avenue. 
This comes as the climax to the celebration of the 
school’s sixtieth anniversary. A well-equipped, at- 
tractive building has been secured and enrollment for 
the September 1958 term will start after the first of 
the year. Boys and girls will be accepted beginning 
with the 4-year-old group. 


The Calhoun School is a college preparatory school 
for girls which, in recent years, has included only the 
six years of junior and senior high school. This 
addition of an elementary and primary department is 
the first step in the school’s development plans. 
Further plans include the erecting of a new building 
and the establishment of an endowment fund. 





Crane Country Day School, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., continues the expansion of both its plant and 
its curriculum. Solely an elementary school prior to 
this year, it has added a ninth grade, rounding out a 
complete junior high school program, and now boasts 
an enrollment of 160 students, up 15 per cent over last 
year. The new ninth graders were presented with a 
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formidable curriculum which includes algebra, Eng- 
lish, French, Latin and science as solids, and, as 
extra-curricular subjects, art, music, and shop. The 
faculty has been increased to fourteen to meet the 
added student enrollment. Emphasis on a strong 
faculty has been, in fact, the keystone of the school’s 
policy during the period of growth. 


In addition, a new auditorium, completed in the 
last school year, and seating up to 300 students and 
guests, has been put into full-scale operation as 
further visible evidence of the school’s expansion. 


Among the important activities of the fall semester 
has been the administration of a varied testing pro- 
gram, including the California Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress, the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, and the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, in addition 
to the usual intelligence tests. 





At The Park School of Buffalo the erection of a 
science building and an arts building has enabled the 
middle school to expand its facilities. The former 
shop has been converted into two classrooms and the 
ceramics studio has become a workshop in which 
students in grades four through eight are carrying on 
activities of a two and three-dimensional nature 
connected with their academic work. The bungalow 
built in 1955 as a fourth grade classroom has become 
the middle school library, housing 1500 volumes at 
the present time. One classroom in the main middle 
school building has been turned into a science work- 
shop and an additional room has become a study hall. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 
The Ethical Culture Schools of New York City 


announce the creation of the Miriam Sutro Price 
Scholarship Fund of $250,000. This represents part 
of a bequest which came to the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture last winter from the estate of the 
late Joseph Price on the death of his widow, Miriam 
Sutro Price. Mrs. Price was for many years an active 
member of the Board of Governors of the Ethical 
Culture Schools. This fund is to be administered as 
a special grant, not to be absorbed into or to replace 
any scholarship funds derived from other sources. 
The income from the capital sum, which becomes 
available beginning with the school year 1958-9, will 
cover the equivalent of approximately ten new full 


scholarships, to be awarded in accordance with Mrs. 
Price’s wish that scholarship funds be used to benefit 
as many children as possible on a long-term basis. 





Inauguration of a “Poly United Fund’’ with the 
purpose of combining all charity drives in a single 
campaign has met with a gratifying response from the 
parents and pupils of The Polytechnic School in 
Pasadena, Calif. It appears that contributions will 
exceed the total collected last year through separate 
drives, and that emphasis— at the time of the 
individual campaigns in the community — upon ser- 
vices and needs will heighten the pupils’ awareness of 
all the various agencies. 


Shortly after the opening of the fall term, each 
pupil in Grades I-IX was given a pledge card to take 
home. On it he was asked to indicate what he thought 
he could give during the school year. A minimum 
goal of ten cents a week, or $3.50 for the year, was 
suggested for students in Grades V-IX, with the hope 
that many would earn the money or contribute from 
their allowances. 


To decide how funds should be distributed among 
the various worthy causes, a committee of students 
and faculty members was formed. Necessary book- 
keeping for the Poly United Fund became the teachers’ 
responsibility in Grades I-III, but in the higher grades 
careful arrangements were made for the recording of 
pledges and payments by pupils under the supervision 
of homeroom teachers. 


At the end of a two-week drive whose primary 
objective was 100% participation, a total of approxi- 
mately $860 had been pledged by the 350 pupils in- 
volved in the plan. 





Christmas activities at St. Thomas Church Choir 
School, New York City, included .. sacred concerts 
of note. 


On December 22 the choir, augmented by a thirty 
piece orchestra, presented the César Franck Mass in 
4, directed by William Self, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Thomas Church. 


On December 24 the Vienna Choirboys joined with 
the St. Thomas choir in a Candlelight and Manger 
Service. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


n the 1956-57 Annual Report of the Secondary 
Education Board, under the Science Conference 
Section, appear the following words, “the inte- 

gration of mathematics with physics and chemistry.” 

These are words that have received considerable 
attention from secondary school teachers of science 
and mathematics in the past few years. But I wonder 
if they convey a realistic meaning? The word inte- 
gration is particularly troublesome. In the phrase 
above, it means “‘to unite or become united so as to 
form a complete or perfect whole.”! The suggestion 
‘, clear that mathematics and physics and chemistry 
are somehow apart and must be brought together in 
our courses. 


It is my feeling that much of the trouble here arises 
from the misconception that mathematics and science 
are two entirely different concepts. Mathematics 
has been called the only pure science, whereas physical 
science is known as practical science. But the physical 
sciences are what they are today as a result of the use 
of mathematical analysis; they cannot be considered 
as a separate field. One should understand that 
physical science is in itself one type of mathematics, 
not a mere descriptive treatment. To reduce chemis- 
try and physics in the classroom to the verbally 
descriptive level is an artificial approach; it results 
only in partial understanding and incomplete learning. 
Linus Pauling tells us that descriptive and theoretical 
chemistry must be studied together for satisfactory 
learning. Weber, White, and Manning say that 
“If we are to make effective use of the principles and 
measurements of physical science, we must have a 
workable knowledge of mathematics. Physics and 
mathematics are thus basic to all science. . . .”8 


Another statement getting at the “oneness” of 
mathematics and physical science follows. “The end 





Mr. Drummond is head of the science department of St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City, New York. 





1Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 
2College Chemistry, Pauling; Freeman, 1955; Chapter 1. 


3College Physics, Weber, White, Manning; McGraw-Hill, 
1952; page 5. 


4The World of Mathematics, Vol. 1, ed. by Newman; Simon 
and Schuster, 1956; page 43. 


By AinsLee H, Drummonp, Jr. 


of very much mathematics — and the work of many 
eminent men — is the simple and, as far as may be, 
accurate description of things in the world around us, 
of which we become conscious through our senses.’”4 
We see then, that in the ultimate sense, mathematical 
symbols comprise the language by which the physical 
world is described. 


Secondary school teachers of chemistry and physics 
should discard the idea that there is something alien 
about mathematics and start from a new point of 
reference: that chemistry and physics exist because of 
mathematical tools, and that the ability to think 
mathematically is essential to a rewarding under- 
standing of science. In other words, teachers of 
science are faced with the problem of restoring the 
intellectual “oneness” of mathematics and science, 
not with bringing together (integrating) concepts that 
are far apart in nature. 


N many ways the problem becomes easier to solve 
when mathematics and science are considered as 
essential parts of a whole, both of which comple- 

ment each other. Physical phenomena exist and 
require explanation; mathematics is the single most 
important tool in this process of exposition. But 
mathematics also benefits. The progress made in the 
development of the theory of atomic structure in the 
last fifty years has stimulated great advances in 
mathematical thinking. 


Obviously, it cannot be expected that the teacher 
will observe a high level of achievement if he merely 
crams a text book down the throats of his students. 
We are all familiar with the conventional secondary 
level science text book: a wealth of descriptive ma- 
terial plus a small number of problems, the solution 
of which requires only substitution in simple formulas. 


Can we choose a text book with a greater number of 
problems and feel that we are being more mathe- 
matical in our approach? I think not. In fact, I 
cannot subscribe to the idea that proficient problem- 
solving is in itself mathematics, or science. I am 
more inclined to think of it as a highly developed 
skill. In effect, mechanical problem-solving skill does 
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not indicate the ability to “think on one’s feet,”’ and 
is not good evidence of mathematical ability. 


We see, therefore, that the teacher’s job is one of 
developing his students’ ability to put together 
seemingly unrelated facts and arrive at a solution, or 
conclusion, based upon a thought process which leads 
logically from one step to another. Moreover, it is my 
contention that we do not need to use numbers to 
develop this ability. With a certain amount of careful 
thought, we can produce exercises that will require a 
thinking process similar to the basic points of the 
scientific method. These are “selective analysis, 
accurate measurement, mathematical treatment.”! 
Note again that mathematics is part of science, not 
something different and unworthy of attention. 


What are some things we can do in our courses to 
bring out the interdependency of mathematics and 
science? This is a tremendously important question 
for all of us at this time, because the material content 
of physical science is expanding rapidly, and we must 
learn ourselves to select the most meaningful subject 
matter for study. There must be a nice balance 
between description and theory, and the student must 
receive basic training in original thinking. Where else 
will he get it on the secondary level? 


Dr. Morris Meister, Principal of the Bronx High 
School of Science, called upon science teachers at the 
SEB meeting last spring to elevate their standards of 
instruction, saying that he knew the students would 
respond. This is a suggestion worth looking into, for 
Dr. Meister’s tremendously rich background gives his 
remarks strong validity. 


are considered. They are all used in some measure 

by most teachers. Unfortunately, however, I be- 
lieve that their full value is not being obtained. 
What we must do is to expand our thinking in order 
to elevate standards and provide a greater challenge 
for the student. 


T the discussion that follows, some teaching ideas 


Consider laboratory experiments and demonstra- 
tions. What is our greatest complaint about students 
in the laboratory? I believe it is that they employ the 
“‘cook-book” method. How many of you have 
questioned a student during his experiment, only to 
find that he has no notion of what he is trying to 
achieve? What a colossal waste of time! And why? 
Because he is operating step by step, seeing nothing 
of significance in the experiment. 


How can we best correct the “‘cook-book”’ fault? 
Why, obviously, remove the cook-book. In my 





1College Physics, Weber, White, Manning; McGraw-Hill, 
1952; page 2. 


physics course, the student never uses the conventional 
laboratory manual except as a study aid. He is 
provided with a four-page printed laboratory report 
form. Before he enters the laboratory, he must 
complete the following sections on the report: Title; 
Object of experiment; Fundamental concepts and 
phenomena; Equations (meaning of symbols?) to be 
used for obtaining the results; Apparatus list; Outline 
of steps in experimental procedure. I would like to 
emphasize here that correct English must be used on 
the report. Language teachers are right when they 
complain that conventional laboratory manuals do not 
require proper English usage. 

The advantage to this procedure is that the student 
must be prepared when he arrives at the laboratory. 
Having outlined the experimental procedure, he goes 
to work with a complete picture in mind. If he is 
any good at all, he will work through with only an 
occasional glance at the outline. On page two of the 
report a sketch of the apparatus is made. On page 
three the Data Sheet is completed and a sample 
calculation illustrated. On page four, the conclusion 
is written. This includes a discussion of the sources of 
error in the experiment, an estimation of the reason- 
ableness of the results, and a consideration of the 
uses and applications of the concept examined. For 
maximum effectiveness, the conclusion should be 
completed during the laboratory period. 


Actually, removing the laboratory manual only sets 
the student up for original thinking. It is of primary 
importance that the experiment offer some challenge. 
For this reason I believe that many more quantitative 
experiments should be performed in the college pre- 
paratory chemistry and physics laboratory. How can 
we successfully teach scientific method in the class- 
room and then let our students merely observe in the 
laboratory? They must be made to think, and in 
quantitative experiments they are provided with the 
raw materials necessary to produce thinking. 


Naturally, it is expected that exercises will be 
provided to test the student’s grasp of the principle 
examined in the laboratory. I should like to point 
out again that numerical problems are not the only 
type of exercise that can be used. In the April, May, 
and June issues of School Science and Mathematics 
there appears a series entitled “Heterogeneous Ideas 
for Interesting Discussion,” by Julius Sumner Miller, 
of El] Camino College. The items in this series are 
excellent examples of questions, many non-mathe- 
matical, which stimulate original thinking. For 
example, consider the following item. “A man 
carrying three billiard balls comes to a bridge which 
can bear his weight and only one ball at a time. He 
knows a little physics and decides to juggle the balls 
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as he crosses so as to have only one ball in hand at 
any time. Is this good physics?” 


perform demonstrations? It is true that 

demonstrations break the monotony and that 
they are often exciting, but they should have more 
than just entertainment value. I have found that 
the best way to keep students mentally alert during 
a demonstration is to provide them with an analysis 
form similar to the laboratory report mentioned 
earlier (although somewhat abbreviated in length). 
With this form in front of them as the demonstration 
is carried out, they are in a position to note meaningful 
facts. The conclusion, however, is the true test. 
With only the previous few moments’ experience, they 
must rely upon the intellect to arrive at a valuable, 
well reasoned concluding statement. They are, so to 
speak, “thinking on their feet.” 


H’: many of us entertain our classes when we 


It may seem that this discussion of laboratory and 
demonstration forms is a digression, but I feel that it 
isnot. The whole point of the techniques outlined is 
to place the student in a position where he must 
think for himself and come up with logically derived, 
properly stated conclusions. Here we have a process, 
sometimes non-numerical, which is analagous to the 
reasoning that underlies the “mathematical treat- 
ment” aspect of the scientific method. 


What can we do in the classroom to close the gap 
between mathematics and science? I suggest that we 
illustrate the use of mathematics in scientific investi- 
gation and teach our students to become proficient in 
mathematical thinking. Not an easy chore by any 
means, and one that will require a great deal of work 
on the part of the teacher if it is to be carried out 
successfully. 


What about derivations? Should we confine our- 
selves to teaching substitution in formulas (put in the 
numbers, turn the crank, and out comes the answer), 
which is not very mathematical, or should we concern 
ourselves with the question of how and why the 
formulas exist, which is a good deal more mathe- 
matical? 


I will agree with the critics who point out that 
derivations are mostly manipulation, and are there- 
fore not particularly instructive. But how can we 
get at the brilliant reasoning which lies behind most 
of these ideas it we completely ignore the derivation 
itself? For example, if we merely teach substitution 
in the equation for centripetal force, CF =mv?/r, we 
do not get at the unique ideas that lie hidden behind 
it. Consider a particle traveling with constant 
speed along a circular path. Do we not have real 


meat in the fact that although the particle is moving 
with constant speed, its velocity is constantly chang- 
ing, and therefore there must be an acceleration? Is 
this acceleration a vector quantity? If so, what is 
its direction? Centripetal force is rather meaningless 
when presented as it is in most secondary level 
texts. But think of the questions that will be raised 
about the speed, velocity, acceleration relationship 
which will appear as a result of the derivation. 


HAT can we do to raise problem-solving 

WW activities to a level that requires more than 

mere substitution? Initially, construct pro- 

blems that require more than one step for solution. 

The student then will be forced to visualize the entire 

process before he begins actual work. It is amazing 

how much learning is involved in developing the 

ability to survey and absorb facts, and then proceed 
to solve in a logical manner. 


Secondly, reach out and bring into our courses 
additional materials. As mentioned earlier in this 
article, selecting materials from the rapidly expanding 
body of physical science is an important job. I 
believe that text book authors have not satisfactorily 
met this challenge. True, the books become larger 
and larger, but most of the additions are verbally 
descriptive, in the time-honored pattern of secondary 
text book-writing. Choosing the 1957 edition of a 
book does not solve our problems. 


What we must do is dig out materials that have 
been traditionally held back until later courses, put 
them in digestible form, and use them in our classes. 
This is a must if we are to accomplish what I consider 
the two main objectives of preparatory school chem- 
istry and physics. They are (1) the development of 
ability to think effectively in all types of situations, 
and (2) a thorough preparation (including a high 
degree of stimulation) for further training in physical 
science. 


To be more specific, in chemistry we should intro- 
duce such concepts as molar and normal solutions, 
their use in volumetric analysis, a more extensive 
treatment of gravimetric analysis, and the logarithmic 
basis of pH. We should at least familiarize our classes 
with ionization constants and solubility products, and 
their meaning. Since most inorganic compounds are 
covalent in nature, we ought to consider a greater 
emphasis on inorganic structures, to balance out the 
present emphasis on the theory of ionization. And 
others, but we are primarily interested here in those 
that will provide a positive contribution to the 
development of skill in mathematical thinking. There- 
fore I suggest that no matter what we introduce we 
make it as quantitative as possible. 
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In this manner, in all of our teaching of chemistry, 
we shall avoid the tendency to place chemical mathe- 
matics to one side as a separate unit. The chemist 
must use mathematics every day in his work; we 
should teach chemistry in the same manner. Above 
all, we must check the unfortunate trend of teaching 
chemical arithmetic as a series of type problems. 
Learn one and you know them all! Of course, this is 
not so; the reasoning behind calculating processes 
must be hammered home throughout the course. 


In physics, in addition to the conventional use of 
algebraic techniques, I feel that we should introduce 
elementary trigonometry. Spend a little time teaching 
the circular functions and the solutions to right 
triangles. We have immediate and rewarding appli- 
cations in composition and resolution of forces, the 
analysis of projectile motion, and Newton’s laws of 
motion. 

By the simple introduction of basic trigonometry 
we are able to brighten immeasurably the instructional 
units on Forces and Motion, and Work, Power, 
Energy, and Machines. In addition, let us not be 
content with the simple mathematical operations set 
out in most text books. Build on this material; use 
it as a foundation upon which challenging and stimu- 
lating ideas are erected. 


HE scientific method, as far as it is a method, is 
nothing more than doing one’s damnedest 
with one’s mind, no holds barred.’”! Is there 

a teacher reading this article who would not be satis- 
fied if his students gained P. W. Bridgman’s level of 
achievement? 





1“Prospect for Intelligence,”’ Bridgman; Ya/e Review, 34:450, 
1945. 


On the other hand, do all teachers get maximum 
mileage from their minds? I think not. As an aside, 
let me comment that this lack of complete intellectual 
development is one of the major reasons why elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers have not received 
the recognition as professionals which they so ardently 
desire. Too many of us establish a pattern in our 
courses and then coast from year to year. 

I believe there is too much emphasis on methodology 
in teaching and not enough on scholarliness. Failing 
to keep up with advances in science is deadly for 
science teachers. They lose originality and color in 
their teaching, and naturally enough enthusiasm 
vanishes from the students. 

Fundamentally then we cannot expect teachers who 
are “going through the motions” to make a positive 
contribution toward the re-establishment of mathe- 
matics as an integral part of secondary school chem- 
istry and physics. These people just will not have 
the intellectual drive necessary to carry them through 
the hard work it takes to reach the goal. 


But the solution to this problem must come from 
the teachers. We have already seen that text book 
writers do not meet the challenge. Unfortunately, 
the path to the solution is not clearly marked. It 
will take much experimentation and serious study to 
come up with improvements for use in the classroom. 
It is my hope that this article will stimulate some 
teachers to begin thinking and working toward the 
desired end. 

It must be done, and the sooner the better, for the 
future of this country depends in large measure upon 
the quality and quantity of scientific manpower. 
Secondary science teachers must meet the tremendous 
challenge of stimulating and providing basic training 
for the young people who will later be our scientists. 


CHANGES IN THE SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM 


T is apropos of the events of the past few weeks 
that we are meeting here this afternoon to ex- 
change ideas on the mathematics curriculum in 

the secondary school; to see where it can and should 





Mr. Groebli, head of the mathematics department of Trinity 
School, New York City, delivered this talk during the fall meeting of 
the Association of Teachers in Independent Schools of New York 
and Vicinity, held at The Brearley School. 


By Paut GroEBLi 


be strengthened, where it should be changed, and 
where it should be expanded. The fact that we are 
here draws me to the conclusion that we are thinking 
of mathematics as a living, virile area of learning and 
not a stagnant, file drawer subject. 

Although we are not hindered by having to follow 
minutely a state-dictated syllabus, we are faced — at 
least many of us are faced — with a more serious 
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problem: that of size limitations. The small inde- 
pendent school, with a small faculty and few sections 
of individual courses, has been hard-pressed to make 
any drastic changes in its curriculum, mathematics 
or otherwise. In my school, Trinity, for example, 
each of the upper forms has but two sections. Now 
you might easily say: put the top half of the class in 
one section and the rest in the second section. But 
this idea has its drawbacks. Not only will you prob- 
ably be putting all of the class leaders in one section, 
leaving the other group devoid of leadership, but if 
this grouping is done according to overall academic 
averages or ability, you may lose some promising 
mathematicians in the duller section as well. What 
then is the answer? 


I believe that I have found a satisfactory solution 
at Trinity. The fact that I am the person responsible 
for making out the academic schedule for the year 
made the solution more readily attainable! What I 
have done is to link mathematics with one other 
major subject so that the two sections of mathematics 
will meet at the same times that the other subject 
meets. As an example, Form V math. meets during 
the third and fifth periods of the day, and modern 
languages for that form meet during the same two 
periods. By this arrangement, I have been able to 
take the most promising boys from both sections at 
one time and give them a much accelerated course. 
I might add that, for the most part, this has allowed 
homogeneous grouping in the modern languages, but 
has retained a reasonably equal distribution of leader- 
ship between the two sections as homeroom sections 
and in their other courses. I simply suggest this as a 
possible solution to those of you who may be looking 
for ways to improve the grouping of students in your 
mathematics courses. 


HEN I was asked to speak here, it was re- 
WV quested that I describe the recent changes 
that have been made in the mathematics 
curriculum at Trinity. To set the stage, I might say 
that Trinity used to offer the traditional four-year 
mathematics curriculum, which consisted of Algebra 
in Form III, Plane Geometry in Form IV, a full year 
of Intermediate Algebra in Form V, with some ad- 
vanced algebra added, and Trigonometry and Solid 
Geometry in Form VI, again with a little advanced 
algebra added. 


The process of change has been rather slow until 
the past year. Early I cut down the time spent on 
Solid Geometry in the senior year and placed emphasis 
on a substantial introduction to Analytical Geometry 
and further work in certain areas of advanced algebra. 


For a number of years I required term papers in areas 
of mathematics not covered in class, thus affording 
interested students an opportunity to delve into 
subjects of their own choosing, to stimulate their 
interest in the field. But I was not satisfied with these 
changes and additions. It has been my contention 
that in many instances freshman mathematics in 
college has been inadequately taught. President Kirk 
of Columbia University, in last Sunday’s New York 
Times (11-17-57), complained of the inadequacy of 
secondary school teaching, the theme song of many 
college educators. Their accusation may be true in 
many instances, but they have, at the same time, 
failed to look through the lower part of their bi-focals 
and examine their own teaching. The most frequent 
complaint that I have heard from students in college 
has been about the poor teaching they have experi- 
enced at the freshman level. Too often the education 
of freshmen has been left to assistants who have had 
little or no teaching experience, or to professors whose 
primary interest is research and who are inclined to 
speak over the heads of the eighteen-year-old. The 
outstanding research person is not necessarily the 
good teacher. With that as a motivating factor, I 
have tried to give the students a firm foundation in 
what they will initially experience in college, and I 
now have determined to carry this idea as far as 
possible. 


The following curriculum changes have been put 
into effect at Trinity. Solid Geometry has been in- 
corporated into the Plane Geometry courses, with just 
a very brief review given in the senior year. Analy- 
tical Geometry, although reserved as an intensive 
course for part of the senior year, has been introduced 
into both Algebra and Geometry where appropriate. 
In the junior year, I have taken the advanced section, 
as mentioned previously, and am giving them the full 
Intermediate Algebra course in one semester. I have 
not watered down the course at all, but they are 
getting the full treatment in half the time. This has 
meant more work for the students, but up to now 
they have far exceeded my expectations, which shows 
that students are still ready to be challenged and 
that hard work will be taken in stride and appreciated. 
During the second semester they will take the course 
in Trigonometry, thus freeing them in the senior 
year for advanced work. The senior course for these 
students will be primarily a course in Analytical 
Geometry and Differential and Integral Calculus, 
but will include also some work in statistics and 
probability. I am firmly convinced, the College 
Board Mathematics Commission notwithstanding, 
that the Calculus can be and should be a part of the 
secondary school curriculum. We might look to our 
foreign allies and adversaries in this connection. The 
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second section of fifth form math. will pursue the 
usual full year of Intermediate Algebra and then will 
have the option, in the senior year, of electing Trigo- 
nometry and Mathematics Analysis. (Math. Analysis 
includes the study of Analytical Geometry and 
Differential Calculus at an elementary level, and 
also certain topics of algebra not previously studied.) 


for Analytical Geometry. I feel that this 

course can do more to unite the thoughts of 
the several areas the students have studied through 
high school than any other single course in mathe- 
matics. It is fun to teach, and the implications can 
be most interesting. The students themselves react 
favorably to the course — it arouses their curiosity 
and interest in mathematics, and it is surprising how 
far you can carry them and still keep them with you. 


Bie concluding, I must put in a special plug 


I must say also that I firmly believe that mathe- 
matics should be closely tied to science. The wealth 
of problems that can be drawn from the various areas 
of science, especially physics, is sufficient to arouse 
the interest of most students. The introduction of 
physical problems, especially in the area of the cal- 
culus, gives students a real appreciation of the value 
and importance of mathematics. 


These, then, are the changes that I have made in 
our curriculum at Trinity. The process of change is 
not complete, nor should it ever be. I feel that we 
must always look for further changes to keep mathe- 
matics abreast of the times. But even if our basic 
curriculum remains largely unchanged for a period of 
time, we must look for new approaches, incorporating 
what is good of the new with what is good of the old, 
and presenting mathematics as a living subject — 
worthy of our attention and devoted to the furtherance 
of our physical well-being and that of our society. 


ADOC 
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statement do you make in Your Catalog? 


Is 1r THis? The School has many expenses 
of a continuing nature, such as faculty sal- 
aries and plant maintenance. In order to plan 
and maintain these services over the entire 
year it is essential that the annual income 
from fees be assured. For this reason it is 
understood that students are enrolled for the 
entire school year, or such portion as may 
remain after the date of entrance. The fact 
that school fees are paid in two installments 


WHEN IT COULD BE THIS? The School has 
many expenses of a continuing nature, such 
as faculty salaries and plant maintenance. In 
order to plan and maintain these services 
over the entire year it is essential that the 
annual income from fees be assured. For 
this reason it is understood that students are 
entered for the entire school year, or such 
portion as may remain after the date of en- 
trance. The fact that school fees are paid in 








two installments does not constitute a half- 
year contract. 

In view of the foregoing no adjustment or 
remission of fees can be made by the School 
for absence, withdrawal or dismissal. How- 
ever the School makes available the TUI- 
TION REFUND PLAN which offers to par- 
ents an opportunity to guard themselves, at 
small cost, against possible loss in the event 
of absence or withdrawal from classes be- 
cause of medical reasons.* A folder explain- 
ing this Plan is sent with the first tuition 
bills in September. 
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is necessary. The Tuition Refund Plan, which costs your school nothing, will make 
these refunds for you, thus stabilizing your income and assuring your goodwill although 
you insist on strict adherence to the contract. You owe it to your school to know all 
about this popular, time-tried Plan and its benefits to both school and student. Write 
to us for complete information. 
* Can be extended in most states to cover non-medical withdrawals and dismissals. 
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does not constitute a half-year contract. 

In view of the foregoing no adjustment or 
remission of fees can be made by the School 
for absence, withdrawal or dismissal. 
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